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Can you write? 


most people never know until 
they use a typewriter 


OULDN’T it be fun to be a writer or 

newspaper reporter... to write short 
stories and articles on adventure, sport, 
science? Writers make good money too! 
Perhaps you can write. The best way to tell 
is to own your own Remington Portable 
typewriter. You'll be surprised how easily 
your thoughts arrange themselves on the 
paper. No fumbling for words. A typewriter 
is a proven aid to higher marks in school. 
Tests show that standings in all subjects can 
be improved 15% to 20%. Not only that... 
a typewriter gets homework done in a jiffy, 
gives you more time for other things. 


As little as 
10? a day 
buys a 


brand new 


Remington Portable 
and FREE course in typewriting 
Become the owner of a genuine Remington 
Portable, complete with big machine keyboard 
and handy carrying case. . . all for as little as 
10¢ a day! An easy course on typing included 
free. Mail the coupon right now. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 904, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘ 
Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington Portable 
typewriter for only 10¢ a day. Also enclose your new 
catalog. 





Name — 
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“If Necessary, Wreck the Train!” 
An Editorial 


=S==HIS is a story of a man and a boy. The man 

had been a distinguished French physician. 

He had been wealthy, too; and that very fact 

had proved his undoing. For his character was 
none too resolute. His career was wrecked, and 
most of his fortune squandered in a life of dissipa- 
tion. Before all his money was gone, his practical 
wife induced him to leave too-tempting Paris and to 
settle in a small provincial town. There they pur- 
chased a home. The remnant of their fortune per- 
mitted no luxuries but was sufficient for a quiet, 
comfortable life. Barring accidents, their future 
was secure. They were happy. 

Here the boy enters the story. He was twelve. 
His face, manner, and disarming frankness delighted 
the doctor, who eventually adopted him. The doctor, 
more a philosopher than physician, with judgment 
tempered by his almost dis- 
astrous experiences, taught 
the boy the advantages of 
the simple life, the evils of 
great wealth, and the happi- 
ness to be had from a small 
income in one’s own home 
in the country. One day, 
attacked by longing for his 
old life, the doctor described 
to the boy the agonies 
caused by his former vicious 
habits; he implored him to 
save him from _ renewed 
temptation at any cost. “If 
you see me falter, do not 
hesitate; if necessary, wreck 
the train! I speak, of 
course, by a parable. Any 
extremity were better than 
for me to return to Paris 
alive.” 

Later came the test. The 
doctor found a treasure of 
great value. An amazing change came over him. 
Wildly excited, he hid the treasure in his home and 
planned a return to the gay life of Paris. The boy 
was silent. He could not understand this tossing 
away of the principle the doctor had so thoroughly 
taught him. Timidly he mentioned the dangers 
awaiting them in Paris. In reply, he heard a tale of 
the fascination of the great city, the joyous ad- 
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ventures to be had with their new wealth. The boy 
pondered. “If necessary, wreck the train.” 

That night the boy concealed the treasure. Un- 
suspected, he joined in the fruitless search which 
followed. The excitement slowly passed. The family 
returned to a normal life. Then tragedy struck with- 
out warning. A storm completely destroyed the 
doctor’s home. If he used the balance of his money 
to rebuild, there would be none to live on. Happy 
ending: the boy brings the treasure from its hiding 
place. Wisdom, taught to youth by chastened adult- 
hood, prevails. 

That, in brief outline, is the story “The Treas- 
ure of Franchard,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. As 
did the doctor, we speak, of course, by parable. 
The doctor reminds us strangely of the antics of 
some of our country’s bigwigs today. The present 
attitude of many business- 
men is a strange contrast to 
the contrite spirit they dis- 
played less than a year ago. 

We were going to do a 
lot for humanity. We did 
see the error of our ways in 
the grab for bigger profits. 
We were going to end the 
era of wild speculation. The 
NRA was to be a voluntary 
lying down of the lions and 
lambs, a partnership. In 
the face of danger, we pro- 
fessed a love for our fellow- 
men. 

But our Presiderit’s pro- 
gram of a new economic 
morality is being attacked 
by a vicious onslaught of 
greed-crazed men. We hear 
reminders of the great dec- 
ade when business, untram- 
meled by government inter- 
ference, gave us amazing prosperity. 

We who represent youth must remind our elders 
that we believed the things they told us when they 
were on the verge of disaster. Let’s speak up. Let’s 
protest to our senators. Let’s tell them we want the 
program they devised with contrite hearts. Remind 
them that they: said, in effect, “If you see me falter, 
do not hesitate; if necessary wreck the train.” 
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CHARITY BALL 


By SELMA ROBINSON 


HEN the music started, 

the light went out over 

the tables and drew itself 

into a square white patch 
on the dance floor. The faces of all 
the dancers turned into black and 
white masks, a little higher for the 
men, a little lower for the women. 
Shoulders were bare and blue-white 
in the light, and gowns were an in- 
discriminate black or gray. Laura 
watched the dancing couples, the 
white faces against dark shoulders, 
the white backs. Her sister and her 
brother-in-law sat watching the danc- 
ers too. 

Far off past the dimly lighted 
tables, Laura thought she saw Jim 
Van Druten silhouetted. It couldn’t 
be he, though. She had asked him to 
take her; she had even bought the 
tickets for the Charity Ball on the 
chance that he might. But no. He 
was simply devastated, but he was 
planning to do some fishing off South 
Carolina. Well, too bad. It would 
have been great sport, the fashion 
show and the dancing and the crowds. 
But see you again some time. 

And when, a month before, she had 
asked him if he cared to see the 
Italian Marionettes, he had to attend 
a houseparty on the Shrewsbury. 
There was always somewhere else he 
had to be. For two delirious weeks 
he had been completely hers. No, not 
completely hers—Jim would never be 
that—but completely at her disposal. 
Theatres, night clubs, dinners, and 
swift hurried spaces of breathlessness 
too shallow for rapture, painful as 
sword thrusts even to think about. 
Jim called her naive and was amused 
at first by her unrestrained outpour- 
ing of devotion; he called her naive 
again at the end, but this time he was 
annoyed. He called her humorless 
too, and immature (for all that she 
was twenty-nine and he twenty-six), 
and intense. Not in so many words, 
of course; Jim was never crude. 

The many times she had called 
him! But he was about to dash out 
on another dinner date or a week- 
end or a business conference. 

Nona leaned across the table and 
shouted above the music. “Whom are 
you frowning at, Laura?” 

“Lend me your glasses, Nona. I 
think it’s some one I must see.” She 
adjusted the glasses. It was Jim. “It 
is. Will you excuse me? I shan’t be 
long. Someone I must see.” 

Nona nodded. Tib rose as Laura 
rose and then he sat down. 

Laura picked her way among the 


The tables obstructed her like parasitic 

growths, but Laura threaded her way among 

them, apologizing and waiting here and 
there for a chair to be pushed back. 


tables like a cat, holding the black 
lace of her dress about her. She 
shouldn’t go really. She should re- 
member her pride, her dear little 
pride that she was always overlook- 


ing like a poor relation. But he 
mightn’t speak to her first; he 
mightn’t even see her. And she had 


learned to be so gay and clever now. 
He would notice that. 

The tables held her back, like para- 
sitic growths. “I beg your pardon,” 
she said as she wedged her way be- 
tween them and the dim unfamiliar 
faces, lifting the edge of her lacy 
skirt, waiting for a chair here and 
there to be pushed back. In the mir- 
rors along the walls, the dancers were 
reflected, shifting and white as waves, 
and the heads and the tables were 
dark shrubbery along the lake of 
light. 

He had said he wouldn’t come, and 
there he was, beautiful as a tree, lean- 
ing against the door-jamb with the 
light illuminating his fine nose and 
chin. The fashion show was dismal. 
She was glad she hadn’t participated 
in it this year. The audience was 
worse: Seventh Avenue cloak-and- 
suiters probably. And all those silly 
young boys and girls. The two of 
them behind her. “You must meet 
my mother,” the boy with the teeth 
told the girl with the teeth; “she’s a 
good egg.” And Nona and Tib dying 
in their chairs. Still it was nice of 
them to have come, the last minute 
and all. Well, anyway, the money 
went to charity, foundling babies or 
impulsive girls or something. 

“The night was made for love,” 
crooned the orchestra, and the feet 
shuff-shuffled to the banal music. 

Laura kept threading her way 
through the tables. Jim still leaned 
in a relaxed curve against the door- 
way, smoking, detached. 
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“I beg your pardon,” Laura said to 
the tables, and “I beg your pardon.” 


“I’m sorry.” “I beg your pardon.” 
“So sorry.” “May I pass?” “I beg 
your pardon.” “Pardon.” “Pardon.” 


At the last of the little tables she 
held her head a little higher, set a 
careless little smile on her face. Jim 
turned around as she touched his arm. 

“Oh, good evening, Laura,” he said 
unsmilingly, his white face in the 
dance light reflected from the mirrors. 

“Jim! So nice to see you here,” 
she said with a brisk wave of her 
hand. She withdrew a little into the 
shadow where the reflection of light 
couldn’t strike her. He looked so 
fresh and young, so much younger 
than twenty-six really was. 

“Rare frock you’re wearing. You 
look no more than a schoolgirl in it,” 
he said. She thanked him prettily. 
Then, “Having a good time?” he 
asked, turning his head away toward 
the dancers. 

Cold white light edged his face 
with steel. She was sorry she had 
come. His eyes reflected the white 
light so that she couldn’t see them. 
They were like the marble eyes of 
statues; they couldn’t see her either. 
If she turned now and walked away, 
he wouldn’t know. 

“Simply marvelous,” she answered 
gayly, drawing her lipstick and vanity 
out of her bag. In the big round 
mirror slanting upward she could see 
his ‘face, the almond-shaped pits that 
were his nostrils, the line of his jaw, 
the cheekbones painted with light. 
His eyes were not on her. In the mir- 
ror she seemed imaged. Far, far away. 
If the glass broke he would vanish 
forever. She drew her mouth in lip- 
stick, noting the drooping corners and 
the tragic frown between her eyes. 

“The night was made for love.” 
Weren’t there any more words to that 
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song? She hummed it while she 
slapped the powder on. Her white 
cheeks and the black path of her eye- 
brows made her face a design of 
despair. She stopped humming for 
a moment. The need to be witty, to 
say the bright thing struck her— 
something arresting and piquant. 

“The fashion show was grand, 
don’t you think?” she said, hearing 
her words as light as truckmen in 
hob-nailed boots. 

He turned his face toward her. 

‘I beg your pardon?” he asked. 

“I said the fashion show was pretty 
terrible, wasn’t it?” 

“Frightful. Dull things and clumsy 
women. Why weren’t you among the 
mannequins, Laura? Or are you de- 
ciding you’re a drate big dirl, now?” 
He drew a case from inside his coat 
and offered her a cigarette. Then 
he took one himself. He lighted a 
match and made a little cave with his 
hands while he gave her a light and 
took one himself. It was intimate 
and warm in the cave. She felt 
alone with him there; but presently 
he blew out the light. 

It was none of her business, but 
she said: 

“T didn’t think you were coming 
here tonight,” 

“Neither did I,” he answered, 
smoking softly, “but such fun to find 
you here.”” There was that about his 
voice which was toneless and bored, 
and so uninterested that she knew how 
futile it was to hope he had come 
there to see her, as: she would have 
done gladly. She made a great busi- 
ness of smoking her cigarette, blow- 
ing rings, flicking ash. 

“What a mob,” she commented. 

“Tremendous, isn’t it?” And if she 
had said, “What a small crowd,” he 
would have responded, “Isn’t it?” the 
same way. Now she should go with 
the few splinters of pride that were 
still hers. There were no other words 
to say. You couldn’t say, “Jim, love 
me.” You couldn’t say, “Hate me, 
despise me, even, but let me see you 
occasionally.” 

So she said, “Here alone?” 

Then she knew it was wrong to 
ask that, too. All her sick heart 
asked that, not her dumb brain. But 
there it was. Jim nodded his head 
yes, alone. 

“And you?” he asked. She caught 
her breath in a sharp spasm of hope. 
She smiled. 

“Practically,” she said. “I’m with 
my sister and brother-in-law, but 
they’re terribly bored, poor darlings. 
Besides, it’s past their bedtime and 
they want to go home. But I’d like 


> 


to stick around, I’m having such a 
heavenly time.” 

She laid her fingers appealingly on 
his arm. 
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“Look, Jim,” she hesitated, care- 
fully, shyly, “if I sort of let them go 
home and hung around a while and 
danced a little and had myself a mar- 
velous time could I depend on a gal- 
lant gentleman like you to let me 
ride home next to him on the Fifth 
Avenue bus or the Madison Avenue 
trolley if it ever comes along?” 

She waited as if on a cliff of ice 
for Jim to answer. Strong winds blew, 
the cliff was tall and slippery, the 
land strange and savage. His eyes 
met hers. 

“There’s nothing I’d rather do, my 
angel, than take you home,” he said, 
insolently civil. ““But what’s a man to 
do?” 

Cruel, cruel. She said, “Oh!’”’ She 
said, “You can’t?” 

“I’m expecting a large and en- 
thusiastic party. We're leaving at 
once for Harlem,” he explained un- 
necessarily. ‘Too bad you won’t join 
us. 

She raised her hand in a casual 
little gesture. 

“Yes too bad see you again I must 
be getting back,” she said as if she 
were reading a formula. With exag- 
gerated courtliness he kissed her hand. 

“Good night, pretty Laura.” 

“Good night, Jim.” 

Now there were all those tables and 
the crossed legs to overcome again 
before she got back. And that raw 
feeling inside her, beating like a 
wound. Where was her pride now 
and what good had she accomplished ? 

“Pardon me,” she told the stiff 
white bosom of a dress shirt. ‘“Par- 
don me,” to the crossed silver slip- 
pers. “So sorry,” to the tables, grown 
monstrous and clinging. “Pardon me,” 
“Pardon me,” “I’m sorry,” “I beg 
your pardon.” 

The music slowed down and 
dragged out the final bars. “The— 
night—was—made—for—lo-o-ve.” 

The lights went on over the hall 
and the dancers applauded just as she 
reached her table. Tibbett rose and 
held her chair. She sank into it, 
tired, her black lace making a pool at 
her feet. 

“Just had to drop over to see some- 
one,” she said. 

Nona inquired, “Was it a man?” 
Laura nodded nonchalantly. 

“Why didn’t you ask him over 
here?” asked Nona. 

“He couldn’t stay. He’s going on 
to a night club. He asked me to go 
along.” 

“Why didn’t you go, then?” asked 
Nona. 

Laura drew herself up. 

“And leave you and Tib?” she said, 
tenderly reproachful. 

Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine, 


copyright 1932, by arrangement with Hill 
and Peters. 


SELMA ROBINSON 





ELMA ROBINSON was born in 
S Brooklyn, and migrated at an early 
WG, age to Manhattan where she has 
lived ever since. Her maternal grand- 
parents were Rumanian, and because of 
this her childhood had a partly foreign 
atmosphere. She attended New York pub- 
lic schools, and worked her way through 
New York University by newspaper re- 
porting. Better than a silver spoon in her 
mouth, Selma Robinson was born with a 
clever pen in her hand. She has been 
writing ever since she was seven, and has 
won for herself the reputation of being 
one of the best publicity directors in New 
York. She has done publicity for the 
Charles Frohman Company, the Lewisohn 
Stadium Concerts, the Metropolitan Opera 
House, several movie companies, and the 
Literary Guild. She likes doing publicity 
and thinks she would like studying 
sculpture. 

She writes good chatty verse, good 
serious articles, but she writes even bet- 
ter short stories. She says that writing 
poetry has taught her “methods of con- 
centration and intensity and to be very 
much aware of her use of words.” Also, 
says Miss Robinson, thriftily, “I begin my 
stories in the middle.” She writes with 
great economy, interpreting her charac- 
ters without comment. Miss Robinson’s 
poems and stories have appeared in 
Harper's, the New Yorker, the Saturday 
Review of Literature, and she has pub- 
lished one volume of verse, City Child. 
“Charity Ball” appeared first in Harp- 
er’s, and has since been reprinted in Short 
Story Hits: 1933, edited by Thomas H. 
Uzzell. 





IN NEXT ISSUE 


Last week and throughout the 
rest of the school year, the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvaiiia is celebrating 
the 100th anniversary of the law 
establishing free public education in 
the Keystone State, an occasion of 
interest to schools throughout the 
union. In the next issue (April 21st) 
Scholastic will publish’ several fea- 
tures relating to this anniversary, 
in which Pennsylvania students are 
taking part in large numbers. 
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A Caricature of Lewis Carroll 


===0 those youthful readers who 

have traveled with Alice through 

Wonderland and_ shared her 

thrilling adventures, these letters 
are recommended. For what could be 
more exciting than to meet face to 
face not only the creator of Alice and 
the dormouse and the March hare 
and the Mad Hatter but the originals 
as well!—Alice’s original, of course, 
for how would it be possible to tell 
which one of all the mice and pussy- 
cats and bunnies that came to call on 
Lewis Carroll served as _ actual 
models? But we do know that Alice 
Liddell and Ethel Arnold and Agnes 
Hull and Isa Bowman—to mention 
only a few—were real girls to whom 
he told his stories and wko were in- 
vited to take tea with him, or go to 
the theatre, or have their photographs 
taken in his studio. 

Nowhere in literature can one find 
a more paradoxical figure than this 
pedantic mathematician and serious 
professor turned fairy-story writer 
and inventor of “Syzygies” and ‘“Len- 
ricks” and all sorts of queer games. 
One would never dream that he had 
come from composing a book on logic 
to pen a verse note in prose form, or 
a picture-letter, or an epistle in 
cipher or acrostics, in painstakingly 
tiny script, written backwards, upside 
down, or sideways—anything to cause 
a little girl’s brow to pucker as she 
gravely tried to decode the message. 

Lewis Carroll loved to tease his 
young friends by exaggerating or even 
inventing certain of their failings. In 
one letter he scolds his correspondent 
for misspelling his name. 

“My name is spelt with a ‘G, that is to 
say ‘Dodgson.’ Any one who spells it the 
same as that wretch (I mean, of course, 
the Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Commons) offends me deeply, and for- 
ever! It is a thing I can forget, but never 
can forgive! If you do it again, I shall 
call you ‘’aynor. Could you live happy 
with such a name?” 


The Letters of “Lewis Carroll” 


— 
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(The Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson) 


To His Child Friends 
By MABEL A. BESSEY 


In another letter he chides Agnes 
Hull for her shortcomings: 

“As to your book, don’t you know what 
a useful virtue patience is? You had better 
add it to the painful small stock of virtues 
you have got at present—(Your charac- 
\ter, at present, being made up of two 
things only—deceit and sulkiness, with 
pores a few grains of greediness.) The 
book is really so disfigured with dead 
‘beetles, I can’t possibly send it till it has 
been to the laundress (and I haven’t yet 
found one who can wash it: it wants a 
laundress who can ‘get up’ book-muslin)— 
Besides, I’ve only invented one new conun- 
drum, ‘Why is Agnes like a thermometer?’ 
‘Because she won’t rise when it’s cold— 
and perhaps you wouldn’t like that 
put in.” 

He frequently teases his friends 
about their insatiable appetite for 
stories, as: 

“Why is a pig that has lost its tail like 
a little girl on the sea-shore? Because it 
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says, ‘I should like another tail, please’. 


and impatience is a fault that gives 
him the theme for many a gibe. He 
rebukes his niece, Menella Dodgson, 
because she refuses to wait eighteen 
years for a watch that he promised 
her: 

“What! You object to waiting 18 years? 
Well. You are particular! Why, as soon 
as 17 years, and 11 months, and 3 weeks 
had gone, you would only have to wait 
a week: and what’s a week? As this is 
rather a good riddle, I'll just tell you the 
answer—but don’t tell anyone—it is ‘seven 
days.’ I’m sorry to say the watchmaker 
tells me it will take him 18 years and 5 
days to make it: but what I said was 
‘Hurry up, hurry up! And I tried to 
make him understand that you wouldn’t 
at all like waiting those 5 days. So he 
says he will do his best to get it finished 
by the end of 18 years.” 

Sometimes he sets his glasses on 
the end of his nose, assumes a stern 
attitude and proceeds to tell the seri- 
ous tale that he can not send so many 
kisses any more because the postman 
is exhausted from the weight of them. 
On another occasion he regrets that 
he cannot drink the health of Ger- 
trude Chataway on her birthday, for 
then she will have none left. We 
can almost hear little Agnes Hughes 
chuckling with childish glee at his de- 
lightful stories of the three pussies 
who called on him and whom he put 
up for the night in a portfolio for a 
bed, with blotting-paper for sheets 
and a pen-wiper for a pillow; and see 
Jessie Sinclair carefully making note 
of what her old friend would like for 
a birthday present. 

Among the many things that Lewis 
Carroll studied were his lessons in 
forgetting. As he wrote Agnes Hull: 


(Edited by Evelyn M. Hatch. 


Macmillan Company.) 


“At last I’ve suceeded in forgetting you! 
It’s been a very hard job, but I took 6 
‘lessons in forgetting’ at half-a-crown a 
lesson. After three lessons I forgot my 
own name, and I forgot to go for the 
next lesson. So the Professor said I was 
getting on very well. ‘But I hope,’ he 
added, ‘you won’t forget to pay for the 
lessons.’ I said that would depend on 
whether the other lessons were good or 
not: and do you know, the last of the six 
lessons was so good, that I forgot every- 


thing! I forgot who I was, I forgot to 


eat my dinner, and so far, I’ve quite for- 
gotten to pay the man.” 

Lewis Carroll’s love for children, 
however, was confined to little girls. 
He hated boys—thought they were 
little beasts. He wrote to Mrs. Rich- 
ards, who had a preparatory school 
for boys at Winchester House :— 

“I wish you all success with your little 
boys—To me they are not an attractive 
race of beings (as a little boy, I was 
simply detestable), and if you wanted to 
induce me by money to come and teach 
them, I can only say you would have to 
offer more than 10,000 pounds a year!” 
Even girls he liked only from the 
ages of seven to fifteen, when they 
were past the little animal stage and 
had not yet reached sophisticated 
young ladyhood. But in spite of the 
prodigious amount of work that he 
did, this friend of little girls carried 
on an enormous correspondence with 
thousands all over the world. “I get 
about 2000 letters off, every year: but 
it isn’t enough! Life is very 
short!” 

His meticulous system of filing all 
his letters, as well as his “8 or 9 Wise 
Words About Letter-Writing” ap- 
pended to the collection, reveal a sys- 
tematic and well-ordered mind which 
was forever pouncing-on mistakes that 
little girls will make, no matter how 
tightly they clutch their pens in their 
fists and laboriously trace their let- 
ters. But at the bottom of all his 
teasing and playful scolding lay the 
most tender affection and love for his 
child-friends. No selfish motives or 
desire for praise sullied this love. In 
fact, his one fear was that the identity 
of Lewis Carroll might become known, 
and he often teased his friends by 
varying his signature. As for his 
books, he tells us that he liked his 
books to be loved, and liked to think 
some children loved him for the books, 
but he didn’t want praise. “In fact, 
my life is so strangely free from all 
trials and troubles, that I cannot 
doubt my. own happiness is one of the 
‘talents’ entrusted to me to ‘occupy’ 
with, till the Master shall return, by 
doing something to make other lives 


happy.” 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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tmosphere in Poetry 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


F all literatures that of En- 
gland is most thoroughly 
suffused with glamor. I am 
far from saying that other 

literatures are devoid of it, but its 
comparative lack is what the English- 
man notices in French poetry. There- 
fore, until he comes to know French 
very well indeed, he finds its poetry 
cold and empty. After that he dis- 
covers glories that compensate for 
what he is accustomed to luxuriate in 
in the company of his own poets. 

Nor am I going to say that Greek 
and Latin poetry lacks atmosphere. 
But the skies under which it was writ- 
ten were clear, and it sought. to 
achieve the crystalline in its art, 
where all things are seen in perfect 
proportion. Yet, though we must all 
go to school to the classical, which 
will always remain a salutary correc- 
tive to our tendency to excess, we can- 
not be quite satisfied with it, for we 
reach out to mystery. To some extent 
this may be due to our saturation with 
the tremendous and cloudy imagery 
of the Bible. I should say rather 
that that imagery makes so powerful 
an appeal to us because it corrobo- 
rates something we had long before 
we had the Bible. I am inclined to 
trace it to the same source that Mat- 
thew Arnold discovered for it—the 
Celtic elements in the national char- 
acter. Mystery, glamor, enchantment, 
charm—without these our poetry 
would be nothing. 

As a convenient symbol for English 


poetry we might take moonlight, as 
for Irish poetry we might take twi- 
light. Of course the English poets 
are not always writing about the 
moon; but in how much of it the moon 
is suggested if not actually present. 
Our poets are all lunatics (in the 
original sense of “monstruck’’). 
Take this from Chaucer’s “Troilus 
and Criseyde”: 
A nightingale upon a cedre grene 


Under the chambre wal there—as she lay 
Ful loude songe ayein the mone shene; 


and this from Shakespeare: 


We'll wear out 
In a walled prison, packs and sects of 
great ones 
That ebb and flow by the moon; 


and this from Coleridge: 


But oh, that dark romantic chasm which 
slanted 

Down a green hill, athwart a cedarn 
cover, 

A savage place, as holy and enchanted 

As ere beneath a waning moon was 
haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon lover. 


We get a suggestion of it even in 
places where it is not mentioned, as 
in Poe’s “Ulalume”’: 


The skies they were ashen and sober; 
The leaves they were crispéd and sere— 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 

It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my immemorial year; 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid-region of Weir— 
It was down by the dark tarn of Auber, 

In the ghoul haunted woodlands of Weir. 


But I think I can hear somebody 
saying, “What kind of an argument is 


“A River Pool" by the English painter, 
Ernest Procter. 





this to insist that the moon is there 
even when the poet specifically tells 
us that the night was misty and 
dark?” Well, the moon is there all 
the same, or the thing the moon sym- 
bolizes—the romantic atmosphere. 
And later in his poem Poe does men- 
tion the moon: 

At the end of our path a liquescent 

And nebulous luster was born, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 

Arose with a duplicate horn— 
Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 

Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

There are so many lines, too, in 
which the moon is not mentioned, 
but which give us, nevertheless, a pic- 
ture which demands the moon. 

The same that ofttimes hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the 

foam 

Of perilous seas, in fery lands forlorn. 

Note that there is no word of de- 
scription there; yet anybody with any 
imagination can see what Keats saw: 
a great castle of crumbling stone, set 
on the very edge of a precipice. What 
trees there are are cedars, twisted into 
all kinds of fantastic shapes by the 
winds. Far below the sea churns over 
the rocks, and we look out over a vast 
expanse: “The foam of perilous seas, 
in ferylands forlorn.” Am I making 
a mere logical deduction, that to see 
one must have light? Not at all. For 
all that Keats definitely tells us it 
might be noonday. Only somehow we 
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know it is the romantic night, and 
that the moon is in the skies. 

If the main business of prose is pre- 
cise statement, the main business of 
poetry (for us at any rate) is to hint 
at thrilling secrets. This can-best be 
done through the creation of the suit- 
able atmosphere. When we are tin- 
gling with a sense of awe and wonder, 
then, and only then, are we in the 
right receptive mood. Precise state- 
ment would destroy the illusion, which 
is more than an illusion because 
through it we find the mystery for 
which we hunger. . 

In this matter, as in all matters, 
there is a true way and a false way 
of trying to create atmosphere. In 
the once famous passage in Moore’s 
“Lalla Rookh” on the Vale of Cash- 
mere, we see a poet deliberately 
taking all the ingredients of magic, 
and stirring them together, in the pre- 
scribed proportions. But it is all 
wrong, for it is nothing but a conjur- 
ing trick, and we know very well that 
Moore has rabbits in his hat, even if 
we can admire the dexterity with 
which he takes them out. 

Now to take something quite differ- 
ent, from John Masefield’s “Reynard 
the Fox.” This magnificent breathless 
poem, describing with superb realism 
a fox-hunt, is of actual England, or at 
any rate of England of which poets 
dream. There is no fantasy here. We 
are on horseback, galloping, and the 
last thing we want to do at the mo- 
ment is to throw our heads back, close 
our eyes and swoon with the weight 
of our wonder. But enchantment is 
here all the same, and enchantment 
which derives from the mere remem- 
brance of such an English country- 
side: 

The fox swerved left and scrambled out, 

Knocking crinkling green shells from the 
brussels-sprout, 

He scrambled out through the cobbler’s 
paling, 

And up Pill’s orchard to Purton’s Tail- 
rae 

There is no time here in the midst 
of pursuit to pause for descriptions: 
as we rush past, we catch sight of an 
apple-orchard, a manure-heap, a clump 
of elms, and a_ steeple—England 
glimpsed as the horse leaps a hedge. 
Even here, though, is mystery, charm, 
enchantment. The mere tang of the 
names is so English that it creates 
England for us. Mr. Masefield made 
them up for the occasion; but the 
English counties are so full of names 
just like them, that the cataloguing 
of them suffices. What they suggest 
is all that rural England means to us. 

Mr. Masefield’s lyric mood is nearly 
always one of wistful melancholy, 
which is present also, by way of ac- 
companiment, to his most lurid tales 
in verse. It should be noted, also, 
how greatly he has been concerned 
with the sea, which nearly as well as 


the moon might serve as the symbol 
of the glamor of English poetry. This 
is his famous ‘Sea-Fever,’ and in 
the heart-broken yearning for one 
knows not what of his “Tewkesbury 
Road.” I sometimes feel a little un- 
comfortable when I encounter Mr. 
Masefield in such a mood; for I have 
the feeling that he is going to burst 
out crying upon my shoulder. But 
there can be no question that, what- 
ever incidental critical objections one 
might raise to this excessive Sehnsucht, 
he does what the English poet should 
do—flood the world with glamor. 

I must not be misunderstood as 
making this note the all-important 
thing in English poetry, though I do 
think one could hardly overestimate 
its importance. It will not, admit- 
tedly, apply to every poem, or to 
every poet; but it certainly is a key 
to our literature. For a hundred years 
Englishmen tried to live in a clear, 
dry light, and to admit only the value 
of common sense. And what hap- 
pened? A great deal of what we 
might call Voodoo-worship went on 
surreptitiously. The eighteenth cen- 
tury, having forbidden mystery and 
enthusiasm, indulged itself on the sly 
with the cult of the rococo and the 
“Gothic.” It was the age of those 
fantastic romances, ‘““The Monk,” and 
“The Mysteries of Udolpho.” So 
that at last when Romanticism, which 
had been officially banned for so long 
a time, got its chance, it came like a 
roaring tide sweeping all before it. 

The Elizabethans had given full 
rein to their love of fantastic glamor, 
and not only in “A Midsummer- 
night’s Dream” are all the characters 
bewitched. 

Thou rememberest 

Since once I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious 
breath 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song 

And certain stars shot madly from their 
spheres 

To hear the sea-maid’s music. 

But before long the Puritan blight 
settled upon merry England. And 
Richard Corbet cried, ‘Farewell, re- 
wards and fairies” — 

Witness those rings and roundelays 

Of theirs, which yet remain 

Were footed in Queen Mary’s days 
On many a grassy plain; 

But since of late, Elizabeth, 

And later, James came in, 

They never danced on any heath 

As when the time hath been. 

They never quite disappeared, how- 
ever, though for a long time they were 
disapproved of by all respectable 
people and the powerfully placed: 
Merry England did not die. But it 
received an almost mortal wound. In 
the struggle for the soul of England, 
the defenders of the old tradition 
happened, in the main, to be men of 
a bright, brittle, trifling wit; and the 
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weight of serious passion was on the 
side of the new rulers of the kingdom. 
Of these we must take their man of 
highest genius as the best illustration 
of the changed mood of the time. 
Milton showed in his youth while 
writing “L’Allegro” and “Il Pense- 
roso,” that Merry England had 
charmed him; and there are many ex- 
pressions in those poems which I 
think he must have regretted in later 
life. It was not the Puritan of “Para- 
dise Lost’”—the man who went out of 
his way to inform us that Adam and 
Eve in Eden used no prayer-books in 
their devotions, or any musical instru- 
ments to accompany their hymns— 
who while at Cambridge had fallen 
under the spell of a religious spirit 
very different from that which he 
showed in his epic. 
But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowéd roof, 
With antique pillars massy-proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing anthem blow, 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 
By the time he sat down as a blind 
and embittered old man to the writing 
of “Paradise Lost,’ he had come to 
repudiate all such things. In that 
wonderful poem there is hardly any 
mystery, hardly any awe. Milton 
looks unflinching and unabashed at 
glory. As a thinker he has no sub- 
tlety, as a Christian no spirituality, as 
a poet nothing but the majestically 
concrete. His austere Puritanism 
finds expression in a style austerely 
classical. Unknowingly, he exempli- 
fied the triumph of the pagan gods. 
This is not said in disparagement. 
Rather it is said in wonder that a 
man who had put himself under such 
a handicap should have achieved what 
he did—the greatest poem in our lan- 
guage, though it is also the poem 
most empty of the glamorous mystery 
which elsewhere is the soul of our 
poetry. 


Reprinted from the book, “Preface to 
Poetry,’ by Theodore Maynard. Copy- 
right, 1933, by D. Appleton-Century Co. 





Lewis Carroll's Letters 
(Concluded from page 6) 


And when we grow out of the Alice- 
in-Wonderland stage and are quite 
able to figure out why the orange in 
our right hand is in our left in the 
mirror, we shall still affectionately re- 
member that happy life of his, “which 
sought and found the truest kind of 
happiness, the only kind that is really 
worth having,—the happiness of 
making others happy, too!” 
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Know the College 
. by lts Catalog 


By 


CHRISTIAN MILLER 


Registrar, College of Puget Sound 


OW that the old slogan of 

“Go West, Young Man, go 

West,” has been replaced by 

a more general one, “Let’s 
go to college,” ever more and more 
high school young people are faced 
with the need of finding this new 
promised land. Roughly there are 
some one thousand institutions of 
higher education in this country, of 
a fairly well recognized and accept- 
able grade, whose work carry on be- 
yond the high school course. 

Since for most of us college has 
meant, and ought always to continue 
to mean, a good many things besides 
the mere acquisition of knowledge, 
the choice of such an_ institution 
should not be undertaken blindly or 
without due fear and trembling at the 
possibility of making a wrong choice. 
One of the means through which you 
come to an intelligent decision is the 
college catalog, or bulletin, or pros- 
pectus, or whatever it may be called. 
It is to explain some of its uses, in 
such a situation, that the following 
description is presented to you. 

What is the purpose of the catalog? 
Chiefly it exists for the guidance of 
present and prospective students. It 
is also valuable for parents, teachers, 
and others who have the guiding of 
school work in their hands. The col- 
lege faculty and its administration 
need it. The general public, donors, 
other educational institutions, pub- 
lishers, and government agencies, all 
need access to it. Consequently there 
may be many features in the catalog 
which to any one individual are use- 
less. The larger colleges and univer- 
sities are avoiding this difficulty by 
breaking up their literature into more 
coherent units, but in that case the 
prospective student’s difficulty —be- 
comes one of knowing what to ask 
for. In the following discussion the 
assumption of a single publication is 
made. 

First of all, don’t put off until you 
enter the college doors the task of 
obtaining and studying your college 
catalogs, or at least studying them at 
your school or public library. They'll 
usually have a fairly complete file of 
those institutions serving your terri- 
tory. It would be helpful, too, if 


you would have 
some friend or a 
teacher who has 
graduated from col- 
lege, tell you about 
his own institution, 
using his own cata- 
log as a guide. Do 
this by the end of 
your sophomore year in high school, 
for most colleges have specific re- 
quirements for entrance toward which 
a student must early shape his course, 
in order to enter with clear standing. 

Here are some of the points to con- 
sider in deciding on which college to 
enter: Remember that the quality of 
the school depends in a large measure 
upon the quality of the individuals or 
authorities in control of the institu- 
tion. Therefore, read carefully the 
pages of the catalog devoted to the 
corporation, the board of trustees, 
regents, or official visitors. The cata- 
log should indicate how long they 
have, or will serve, by whom and how 
they are elected, what occupations 
they follow, and their educational out- 
look as indicated by degrees held and 
honors earned. These facts are vital 
to you, for these persons determine 
the general policies of the college. 

Next study the administrative staff, 
to whom the execution of the policies 
of the board of trustees is given. Does 
their training and experience indicate 
that your college days will be a period 
of growth and inspiration rather than 
confusion and futility? 

Of course you will be interested in 
the teaching staff. You will want to 
know much about them, for they will 
have the power to shape your ideas 
and character for the rest of your 
life. Don’t sentence yourself to four 
years of intimate contact with them 
until you know that they have some- 
thing to contribute to your develop- 
ment. 

How many instructors are there? 
Are they full or part time? Divide 
the total number of students with the 
total number of teachers. Does the 
answer indicate a fair chance for in- 
dividual attention, or does it indicate 
a mass production rule? Will each 
teacher know you as an individual or 
merely as someone filling a certain 


—or 


seat in a lecture room? What degrees 
have the teachers earned in residence 
at reputable institutions? Have they 
kept up with the march of progress in 
their field by recent attendance at 
graduate schools? As a whole, is their 
level of training well above the high- 
est points in the institution’s an- 
nounced curriculum? 

Are the teachers well distributed 
by ranks, that is: as professors, as- 
sociate professors, assistant profes- 
sors, and instructors, showing that 
the faculty itself can advance in a 
healthy manner as their work justi- 
fies? Does their experience indicate 
a rich and varied background against 
which your current of life can be cast 
in a helpful way? How long have 
they served in the local institution? 
What other duties do they have be- 
side instruction—as committee assign- 
ments, activity sponsorships, advisory 
work, or delegated administrative 
routine? 

Next study the items of general in- 
formation. Read carefully its state- 
ment of aims or objectives, for the in- 
stitution. Interpret these in light of 
your own needs and desires. When 
and by whom was it founded? Does 
it seem to have lived up to the ideals 
of its founders? Is it keeping step 
with educational progress? Does it 
adopt new and stimulating methods— 
orientation courses, preceptorial plans, 
honor courses for superior  stu- 
dents? Does it place a high value on 
academic freedom and encourage both 
its faculty and students to study the 
social problems of the day critically 
and open-mindedly? Such questions 
may not readily be answered from a 
college catalog, but you should be able 
to learn something of its reputation 
from social and educational leaders 
outside. 

How is the school accredited? A 
minimum requirement should be ac- 
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crediting by one of the regional 
standardizing bodies, sueh as, The 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. A _ higher 
standard still would place it on the 
approved list of the Association of 
American Universities, or being a 
member of that voluntary group. Why 
bother with such details? 

College credits, like money and 
bonds, have an exchange value on the 
educational market. The standing of 
an institution determines whether 
your credits will pass at face value or 
be heavily discounted, when evalu- 
ated by other institutions, school au- 
thorities certifying teachers, or grad- 
uate schools. You should know these 
facts before you exchange your money 
and time for college credits and 
grades. 

What about the buildings and 
equipment? Don’t let high sounding 
names lead you astray. Among many 
other purposes the catalogs are also 
an advertising medium, and occa- 
sionally one is found which has caught 
the spirit of high pressure salesman- 
ship. Don’t depend wholly on the 
catalog on questions of equipment. 
Even maintain a mental reservation 
against the statement of volumes in 
the library. Mere volumes mean 
little. 

Few catalogs indicate the amount 
of endowment or outside support 
which the college receives. Since in 
practically all schools you will only 
pay for a fraction of the expense 
which your attendance is going to 
cause, you should know who is footing 
the bill. It might prove enlightening 
to question the motive behind such 
philanthropy. If it is a tax paying 
institution you are considering, the 
same question holds. Why am I being 
educated at this man’s expense? 

Other items of general information 
in the catalog are: Titles of all pub- 
lications issued by the school; student 
organizations and activities; list of 
alumni organizations; plans and regu- 
lations for living accommodations; 
statement of fees; placement of grad- 
uates, or assistance to obtain part- 
time work while in college; and a 
catalog of degrees earned and stu- 
dents in residence during the past 
year. 

Having decided that a certain col- 
lege is the one for you to attend, ask 
yourself the following questions. 

What are the various entrance re- 
quirements? How many units of high 
school work must be presented? Are 
there examinations in addition to the 
high school certificate? Or is an ex- 
amination the sole mode of entrance? 
What forms and application blanks 
must be made out? When are they 
to be in? Is there a selection of stu- 
dents based on scholarship? Is there 
a program of friendly orientation into 


college life, or is there merely a so- 
called Freshman Week of frantic 
rushing and registration? 

What is the registration procedure? 
Does the catalog indicate the routine 
to be followed? Give yourself a 
break by following the steps as out- 
lined. What are the degrees to be 
earned? What are the specific re- 
quirements for graduation under each, 
as to entrance, sequences, and con- 
centration of credits? Does the cata- 
log outline a number of different pro- 
grams leading to the various degrees, 
and also to fields outside of its im- 
mediate interests? 

The greater part of most catalogs 
are made up of descriptions of the 
individual courses of instruction given 
by the different departments, or divi- 
sions of learning. Again, warn your- 
self to read carefully. Here there 
are many innocent looking details to 
cause you grief unless you use some 
degree of care. First of all, the num- 
bering scheme. Usually this, and 
other codes have an explanation pre- 
ceding their use, but sometimes this 
is forgotten. In the first place, the 
number assigned to courses indicate 
the order in which they should be 
taken, whether for Freshmen, Sopho- 
mores, Juniors, or Seniors, or Grad- 
uate students. Sometimes there is 
also an additional distinction between 
lower division and upper division 
classes, and in practically all schools 
the numbers indicate which semester 
or term the course is offered, or 
whether credit may be had for less 
than a year course, etc. Most schools 
also have to list many courses which 
are not offered every year, but usually 
these are higher level courses, and 
need not cause the prospective student 
any worry. 

A word concerning the description 
of the courses. These generally con- 
stitute a brief outline of the work to 
be done. Since you will quickly for- 
get much of what you learn in any 
one course, frequently even the name 
or title of the course, these catalog 
statements become valuable evidence 
of your college life as soon as you 
have left the college halls. There- 
fore, preserve every catalog covering 
the years of your actual residence as 
if they were your life insurance pol- 
icy, or your stocks and bonds. In a 
way, they do represent your stock in 
trade, and many have been the em- 
barrassments and _ disappointments 
caused by their lack, especially by 
students transferring to other insti- 
tutions, or those who return to school 
after long absences. 

An evaluation such as suggested in 
these paragraphs is not one to be 
accomplished in a few spare moments, 
but it is one which will repay you 
amply for your investment of time 
and effort. 
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MORTE D'ARTHUR 
By Sir Thomas Malory 


You have no doubt read Round Table 
stories from “The Boy’s King Arthur” 
to Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King”; every- 
one seems to know these deathless tales. 
When I was in Winchester, England, they 
showed me a huge table-top hung on the 
wall of the Castle; possibly the largest 
single piece of wood in England, for it is 
the cross-section of a gigantic tree. It 
was ancient in Henry VIII’s day, and 
then they were sure it was King Arthur’s 
Round Table; now we are not so sure! 
Anyway, it has the places of all the 
knights from Lancelot to Galahad, indi- 
cated with their names and coats-of-arms 
—and while I was there, tourists from all 
over the world came in and every last one 
of them knew every name. 

But none of the re-told tales have the 
charm and the power of this first com- 
pendium of the Arthurian romances that 
Sir Thomas made in 1470, and that every- 
one else has used since as a_ treasure- 
house for stories. When Masefield was 
young and ran away to sea, he took just 
one book: Morte D’Arthur. In the smoky 
forecastle, in the poor little room that was 
all he could afford in a poor part of New 
York, he said he could always open that 
little book and choose his company among 
the great, the beautiful and the strong. 
For Heavens, how strong all these people 
are! How they. hurl themselves headlong 
into whatever they do and feel! 

You will find four stories in one: the 
mysterious coming and early adventure of 
Arthur, the story of Lancelot and Guine- 
vere, the story of Tristram and Isolt, and 
the Quest of the Holy Grail, with the 
passing of Arthur, as mysterious as his 
coming. It will leave you with a new 
understanding of chivalry and the duties 
of aristocracy, and perhaps a new sense 
of how your own actions can make or mar 
your spirit. 


CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Charles Dickens 


Don’t let one word in this title stop you 
from reading the book. There’s nothing 
“childish” about it. He was writing for 
his own children and knew that they were 
intelligent and would rightly resent being 
addressed as if they were not quite bright. 
So he wrote just as he would for an in- 
telligent adult who wanted to get a gen- 
eral idea of the course and meaning of 
English history, and especially a vivid 
sense of the men and women who helped 
to make it, and of the England in which 
they lived—for it changed from age to 
age. So, as this is the best that most of 
us hope to get out of our study of history, 
to last when we are middle-aged, I am 
glad that you can get it here so pleas- 
antly. 

You have no doubt been reading, or 
reading about, the posthumous work by 
Dickens, “The Life of Our Lord,” lately 
released by the death of his last son. This 
other book he wrote for his sons and 
daughters was given to the world long 
ago: it was a standard work when I was 
a girl. That is why I am recommending 
it here, for it gave me that first sweeping 
glance over the whole course of a coun- 
try’s life, that makes one’s later study of 
its details mean so much more and be so 
much easier. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
s 
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WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


The Late Singer 


Here it is spring again 

and I still a young man! 

I am late at my singing. 

The sparrow with the black rain on his 
breast 

has been at his cadenzas for two weeks 
past: 

What is it that is dragging at my heart? 

The grass by the back door 

is stiff with sap. 

The old maples are opening 

their branches of brown and yellow moth- 
flowers. 

A moon hangs in the blue 

in the early afternoons over the marshes. 

I am late at my singing. 


Among those revolutionary poets who 
excited the literary world to a furor about 
1912 was William Carlos Williams. Since 
then he has continued to identify himself 
with various “left-wing” groups.  Al- 
though some of his fellows have gradually 
become so popular as to actually change 
conventions in modern poetry, Williams 
remains a poet not highly favored by the 
public. Poets, however, are enthusiastic 
about his work. Many have come under 
its influence. 

Williams writes as though he were con- 
stantly gazing outward at the world in- 
stead of looking inward at his emotions. 
It is enough for him that a tree is a 
tree. He does not use it as a symbol but 
re-creates it in a poem as an object that 
has exquisite meaning simply in its ap- 
pearance. In more complex poems he pic- 
tures different aspects of society. In 
these, even where there is contempt and 
bitterness, there is detachment. 

Williams is a physician who lives and 
practices in Rutherford, New Jersey, 
where he was born in 1883. He took his 
M.D. at the University of Pennsylvania 
and studied abroad. In 1926 he won the 
Dial Prize for poetry. His best books 
are Al Que Quiere, 1917, and Sour Grapes, 
1922. He liked poetry when a boy. 

The poem above is from Sour Grapes, 
copyright, 1921, by the Four Seas Com- 
pany, and used here by permission of 
Bruce Humphries, Inc. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON 


APRIL 1 
Pen ry 


Prince Otto von Bismarck, unifier of 
Germany, born, 1815. 


Birthday of Hans Christian Andersen, 

Danish fairy tale writer, 1805; and of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Russian composer- 
pianist (C sharp minor prelude), 1873. 





Washington Irving, essay- 

ist, born, 1783; Edward 
Everett Hale, clergyman, au- 
thor of The Man Withuvut a 
Country, born, 1822. 


Dorothea Lynde Dix, phil- 

anthropist, who fought for 
more humane treatment of in- 
sane patients, born, 1802. 


Centenary of birth Frank R. Stockton, 
5 American journalist and author (The 
Lady or the Tiger); birthday of Sir Jo- 
seph Lister, antiseptic pioneer, 1827; and 
of Swinburne, English poet (Songs be- 
fore Sunrise), 1837. 


Peary reached the North Pole, 1909; 
6 U. S. declared war on Germany, 1917. 


William Wordsworth, English poet 

(The Two April Mornings), born, 1770; 
William Ellery Channing, clergyman and 
author, who in his college days stinted 
himself on food to have more time for 
study, born, 1780. 


Albert, King of the Belgians, World 
War hero, born, 1875 (Schol, March 
10, 1934). 


Francois Rabelais (died), satirical 
Titan of French literature (Garguan- 
tua and Pantagruel), born, about 1495. 


1 Hugo Grotius, Dutch jurist and 

statesman, founder of international 
law, born, 1583; William Hazlitt, English 
essayist, who with Leigh Hunt wrote the 
Round Table literary criticisms, born, 
1778; Joseph Pulitzer, journalist and pa- 
tron of the arts (Pulitzer prizes), born, 
1847; first patent act passed by Con- 
gress, 1790. 


15 Henry James, American novelist 
(Washington Square, Portrait of a 
Lady), born, 1843. 


1 ra Paul Revere made his 

famous ride, followed 
the next day by the battles 
of Lexington and Concord, 
1775. 


/ 9 Isabella I, Queen of 
TT 9 Castile and Aragon, 
born, 1451; Henry Fielding, 

English novelist (Tom Jones), born, 1704. 


Centenary of birth of Chauncey M. 
9 Depew, New York lawyer and 
Senator; Shakespeare died, 1616. 


94 First issue of Boston News Letter, 
first permanent newspaper in 
America, 1704. 


9 Oliver Cromwell born, 
1599; William Penn’s 
“Frame of Government” pub- 
lished, 1682; Guglielmo Marconi, 
wireless inventor, born, 1847. 


9 Centenary of birth of Artemus 
Ward (Charles Farrar Browne), 
American humorist, who began life as a 
type-setter. Confederate Memorial Day 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippi. 


LITERARY LEADS 


Public libraries appear to be in almost 
as bad shape as the public schools .. . 
“Our Starving Libraries,” by R. L. Duffus, 
is reviewed lengthily in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, March 17th... Al- 
though libraries consume less than one 
and two-fifth cents of the American tax 
dollar, they have been one of the first 
points of attack by the budget slashers 
. . - On the other hand, increased leisure, 
enforced or not, has jumped the number 
of book borrowers from about 19 million 
to 24 million in the last four years... In 
Springfield, Mass., the public library fur- 
nishes about $35 worth of books a year 
per inhabitant at a cost of 90 cents . . 
The National Municipal League is form- 
ing Citizens Councils for Constructive 
Economy to combat forces which are pre- 
serving power at the expense of schools 
and libraries ... Is there such a Council 
in your town? 


It is good news whenever Edmund Wil- 
son writes his too infrequent literary criti- 
cisms . . . Few critics express themselves 
with the equivalent of his clarity, scholar- 
ship, and perception . . . He is in the 
Atlantic this month, speaking of “The 
Canons of Poetry” ... He says, “The 
tune of the popular song will no doubt 
be carrying the words that fit it into the 
anthologies of verse of the future when 
many of the literary pieces in the present 
ones, which try to recall a music gone 
with Shakespeare, will have come to sound 
like words and nothing more.” What 
popular song lyrics would you select for 
the anthologies? “Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes”? 


“For It was Indeed He”... This is the 
perfect title for an article in the April 
issue of Fortune telling all about the 
authors, publishers, and profits of the 
“fifty center” junior novels ... Your old 
friends, Tom Swift, the Motor Boat Boys 
and Noddy Nixon, the fun-loving Tom 
Rover, Tom Slade, and the newcomers, 
Bomba and Nancy Drew, have all their 
secrets given away ... A peach of a satire 
on these books, by the way, is “The Roll- 
ovér and Over Boys” by Corey Ford... 
One installment is known as “The Roll- 
over Boys in the Sahara Desert, or How 
Tom Found a Place to Park His Car” 
. . » More of these books are sold than 
any other single type of fiction. 


The seventy-five best selling books in 
America since 1875 have been listed by 
Edward Weeks of the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, and what a surprise it is! 
At the top of the list, with eight million 
copies since 1899, stands “In His Steps,” 
a religious novel .. . Ever hear of it? ... 
“Freckles” is next with two million, and 
its author, Mrs. Porter, also places fourth, 
fifth, and eighth, putting Harold Bell 
Wright definitely in the shade ... Mark 
Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” is the only book 
of genuine literary merit in the first 
eighteen .. . And aside from Mark Twain, 
W. Somerset Maugham is the only great 
writer in the list whose popularity may 
not depend to some extent upon non- 
literary qualities in his work... He 
placed seventy-fifth with half a million 
copies of “Of Human Bondage,” next door 
to “The Sheik” and “Tarzan of the Apes.” 
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Social Studies Section 


SCHOLASTIC 


Shall | Go to College in 1934? 


Sg cHotastic asked the following questions of a selected list of American leaders: 

If you were a boy or girl graduating from an American high school in 1934, would 
you, or would you not, go to college (assuming that you had reasonable assurance of 
financial support or self-help)? 

If so, what would be your aims in selecting a college and a course of study? 

If not, why not, and what type of experience or further training would you seek in 
preparation for the economically uncertain future of the next decade? 

Recognizing the unsatisfactory nature of any reply that might be made in brief compass 
or without taking into account personal differences in students, we nevertheless believed that 
thoughtful adults who had made important achievements would have something of value to 
contribute to young people in the present crisis. 

We were not mistaken. Seventeen men and women responded to our request, including 
some of the leading scholars, business and professional men, and vocational guidance experts 
of America. Their replies are grouped on these two pages and on pages 25 and 29. To 


them all we extend our hearty thanks for their generous readiness to help our students who 


face the decision: "Shall | Go to College in 1934"? 








Albert Einstein 


Distinguished Mathematician, Discoverer of the 
Theory of Relativity, Now Director of the Institute 
of Mathematics, Princeton University 


ACH meiner Ansicht sollten unter 
IN den gegenwirtigen Verhiiltnissen 
nur solche junge Menschen einen 
wissenschaftlichen Beruf ergriefen, 


welche hiefiir hervorragend begabt sind. 
Dagegen sollte die Méglichkeit fiir die 
Erlangung wissenschaftlicher Kenntnisse 
allen jungen Leuten gwihrt werden, die 
wissbegierig sind. Dies gilt auch fiir 
solche, welche jene Kenntnisse in ihrem 
spiiteren Berufsleben nicht direkt verwen- 
den kénne. 


(Translation) 


In my opinion, under present conditions 
only those young people should enter upon 
a career of scholarship who are outstand- 
ingly gifted for it. On the other hand the 
possibility of attaining scientific knowl- 
edge should be granted to ail young 
people who are eager for learning. This 
also holds true for those who cannot di- 
rectly apply that knowledge in their later 
life calling. 


John Dewey 


Leading American Philosopher and Educator; Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Columbia -University 


N my opinion a boy or girl graduating 

from an American high school this 

year should not be deterred from going 

to college by the present economic 
situation, in case he would go were it not 
for the depression. I put this qualifica- 
tion in because I take it you do not wish 
to go into the larger question of what high 
school graduates ought to go to college 
under ordinary circumstances. 

In answer to your second question, I 
would say that the student’s aim should 
be as closely as possible connected with 
his own chief intellectual and social in- 
terests. This fact being premised, I think 
he should go to college with a view to get- 
ting his bearings in the modern world, a 
better understanding of himself and the 
world in their relation to each other. Per- 
haps a negative statement will serve to 
define somewhat better what I have in 
mind. I do not think it desirable at pres- 
ent for a college student to carry on his 
work with his eyes fixed too narrowly 
upon future economic and vocational op- 
portunities. This does not mean, of 
course, that if he has a very strong bent 
in a particular vocational or professional 
direction, he should not follow it, but he 
should not try to base his work upon his 
estimate of possibilities or probabilities of 


DR. EINSTEIN 


getting a job after he comes out. My feel- 
ing is, that the situation is so complicated 
and the future so uncertain, that the aver- 
age boy or girl will do well to use his 
time in college to develop the ability to 
make adjustments. 


Walter P. Chrysler 


President, Chrysler Motor Company 


==H IS is an age of young people. Op- 

portunities in industry were never 

greater. In my opinion, the trained 

man or woman has a decided advan- 
tage, and with hundreds of colleges and 
universities throughout the country, there 
is little excuse for a boy or girl not pre- 
paring himself or herself for the battle of 
life. I believe a college education is 
worth while, but it must be borne in mind 
that a degree in arts or science is nothing 
more or less than additional equipment 
with which to tackle the problems of life. 

Finding one’s greatest field of aptitude 
is the initial step in the ladder of success. 
Next in importance comes sincere applica- 
tion to the task in hand,:and finally suc- 
cess may be reasonably expected in .the 
exact proportion to the effort one is will- 
ing to expend. 

My advice to the new generation is to 
be courageous, hopeful, and enterprising. 
The world rewards effort, and when it 
compensates us for achievement of genu- 
ine merit it invariably proves to be a 
generous world. 


Logan Clendening 


Physician, Kansas City, Mo.; Author, “The 
Human Body,” etc. 


C : many factors enter into a decision 


of this kind that it is impossible to 

make any blanket rules. If one were 

to ask, “Is a college education neces- 
sary for success in business life?”, the an- 
swer would certainly be “No.” 

It is, on the contrary, certainly neces- 
sary for a person who is engaging in one 
of the professions to contemplate college. 

These two extreme examples set aside, 
the question of going to college is purely 
a question of taste, aptitude, and social 
position in life. If you put it to me per- 
sonally, if I were assured of financial 
support not only in college but a reason- 
able amount some time afterwards, I 
would unquestionably go because I. like 
the scholastic atmosphere; the problems 
which are brought up in college classrooms 
are interesting to me, but I certainly 
would not go with any utilitarian idea of 
benefitting my financial position. 


Helen Hull Jacobs 


Women’s Singles Lawn Tennis Champion of the 
United States 

F I were a graduating high school stu- 

dent in 1934 I would ask myself the 

question: Am I really interested in a 

college education? Unless I can assure 
myself honestly that I am, I am afraid the 
four years I should spend at college would 
be a waste of time. 

Having assured myself that college is 
indispensable to me I would enter with 
the knowledge of these facts that would 
give me the courage of my convictions: 

1. I will make social contacts that will 
bring me into touch with varying types 
of people my own age. I think this sup- 
plies an interesting and necessary founda- 
tion for a future in business or the arts. 

2. The first two years of college are an 
important addition to a high school edu- 
cation. They serve to round out the latter 
and to give the student an appreciation 
of the last years in college. 

3. A college education serves as a basis 
of appreciation for post-college studying, 
self-education, and travelling, for those 
who are able to do it, or for whom it is a 
part of their work. 

I do not feel that the college degree is 
necessary, except for those who wish to 
work in the sciences or professions, but 
I do believe that the first two years are 
indispensable and I would choose my 
course with one purpose in mind: to ex- 
clude from it those subjects in which I 
had no interest in favor of those that 
would give me a wider scope of material, 
so that I would have adequate opportu- 
nity to discover my real interest. Too fre- 
quently college schedules are built around 
“pipes” which offer the student no satis- 
faction other than passing marks without 
benefit of effort. 

In selecting a college my decision would 
depend upon my particular interest. If 
an English major, I would prefer the 
college whose English department was one 
of recognized excellence. If interested 
in business administration, I can think of 
no better institution than the Harvard 
Business School, which, however, requires 
a bachelor’s degree for entrance. On the 
status of the various departments in the 
colleges, one’s decision, I think, should 
depend. 
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SeventeenNotedMenand Women Give Answers 
“If | Were Graduating from High 


School Today”—An Interview with 


Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


By John Robinson, Jr. 
Sudlersville (Maryland) High School, 1932 


RS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT is noted for her very 
definite and practical ideas 
concerning current conditions 


and how they should be met by the in- 
dividual. She is probably the best in- 
formed woman in America and keeps her- 
self harmoniously in tune with the latest 
developments of the day. Hers is the 
eternal spirit of youth, and for these 
reasons I felt that she was well equipped 
to advise today’s seniors how best to face 
the future. 

“If I were graduating from an Ameri- 
can high school today,” she said, “I would 
not go to college unless my chosen career 
actually required a college education and 
I wanted certain things that were offered 
only in colleges. I would not go merely to 
go and receive a diploma.: My choice of a 
career would govern that question en- 
tirely. 

“My aims in selecting a college and a 
course of study would depend upon what 
I wanted to do. The overcrowded condi- 
tion of many professions is a_ serious 
problem and if there were two or three 
professions for which I was suited or had 
a liking, I would choose the one that was 
the least crowded even though it ordi- 
narily would have been my second or third 
choice. Of course, no profession is over- 
crowded at the top, but there are too 
many of the mediocre. 

“Environment is an important factor in 
shaping a career. Certain environments 
suit certain individuals. It is important 
that young people associate with certain 
types of personalities. Some need disci- 
pline impressed, some need inspiration and 
encouragement. It would be better for 
certain types to attend a large city uni- 
versity and for others a college in the 
country. I would try to discover what 
things I, as an individual, required. 

“IT would lay out my course entirely on 
what I wanted to do and enjoy in life. I 
think it is equally as important to equip 
oneself to live as it is to equip oneself to 
earn a living. I would find something that 
afforded me satisfaction and enjoyment 
and study it on the side, perhaps playing 
some instrument or painting. 

“If my chosen career did not require a 
college education, I would go to whatever 
institution offered the necessary instruc- 
tion or get a job that offered experience 
closest to my line of work. If I were 
interested in mechanics, I would probably 
get work in a garage. 

“People will earn their livings in dif- 
ferent ways in the next few years. It 
isn’t going to be of necessity a stupid 
thing to be a garage man. He will be able 
to open new windows on living and find 
happiness within himself. by his construc- 
tive use of leisure, the developing of his 
varied abilities, and the satisfying of his 
many interests.” 

As there are so many seniors who will 
not have the assurance of financial sup- 
port, I asked the First Lady what her 
course of action would be if she belonged 
to this group. 


She replied, ‘‘I 
would work at some 
job to secure money 
even if I had to 
spend several years 
out of school. I 
would not attempt 
to secure a large 
loan unless there was 
positively no other 
way out. A large 
loan requires from 
two to five precious 
years of almost 
slavery on the part 
of the graduate in 
paying it back. It is 
a great strain and 
one to be avoided if 
possible. I would 
work my way 
through as far as 
possible and_ finish 
out with a small 
loan if necessary.” 
As final advice to 
high school students, 
Mrs. Roosevelt says, 
“Be your own best 
self. After all, that 
is the only special thing you have to offer 
the world—you, yourself, and the things 
that make you different from others. Do 
not try to be like someone else. Develop 
your talents and your interests, all of 
them. The most interesting and successful 
people in the world are those who have 
developed the most interests in life.” 


Walter N. Polakov 


Consulting Engineer; Author, “The Power Age,” 
etc. 


ONFRONTED with such a question, 

a I would ask myself: What can a 

college offer me? In the past, an 

American college used to offer two 
things: (1) Contacts with rich boys and 
girls useful for getting jobs and social 
climbing, and (2) “A good time” on the 
campus. Today, the millionaires are 
thrown into disrepute and do not offer 
any jobs; and as to a good time, it can be 
found elsewhere. Hence, I would disre- 
gard campus life, athletics, and fraternity 
contacts but would choose a college be- 
cause of its outstanding professors and 
research facilities. 

But what shall I study? Law? Eco- 
nomics? Business Administration? Fi- 
nance? Most decidedly no, because in 
three or four years from now the socio- 
economic basis will be so different as to 
render my erudition an historic curio. 
Shall I then turn to physical sciences— 
biology, physics, medicine, or engineering 
in any of its branches? Despite the rapid 
progress in these fields, their social value 
does not diminish; indeed it grows. 

The old age is dying, if not dead; but 
the new age is born and it must live and 
provide for you and me intellectual free- 
dom and economic security. To attain this 


THE FIRST LADY 


aim we need above all, the habit of rigor- 
ous thinking and a practical knowledge of 
how to build the economic foundation of 
life. 

And so I would choose a course in 
engineering (any branch), medicine or 
some applied sciences to prepare me for 
rendering useful service in the new so- 
ciety. But I must, once and for all, 
forget that a college diploma entitles me 
to a white collar and a more lucrative 
pay-check. 


Charles A. Beard 


Leading American Historian; Formerly Professor 
of Politics, Columbia University; Co-author, “The 
Rise of American Civilisation,” etc. 


HAT I should do if I were just 
finishing high school now I have 
no way of knowing. I suspect 


that I should go to college, un- 
less some attractive avenue opened up for 
me in practical life. Of course anyone 
looking forward to a profession must’ go 
to college. My aim in selecting a college 
would be determined by my aim in life, if 
I had one, and I should try to search my 
mind and find one before choosing a col- 
lege. 

In choosing a college, I should be gov- 
erned by the quality of the teachers, un- 
less my prime purpose were to get on a 
big football team or make contacts useful 
in business and bond selling. At college 
I should try to become acquainted with 
the great classics of human thought from 
Plato to our own time. I should try to 
learn how to think clearly and express 
myself clearly. I should try to make my- 
self competent in some field and not worry 
about the future. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Your Chances in the New Era 


Mass Production and Quality Goods Offer New Fields 
By WALTER B. PITKIN, Ph.D. 


===WO promising fields offer you 
fine opportunities in the next 
decade. The first lies in mass 
production, the second in im- 
proving the quality of both existing 
goods and services. 

Do not fool yourself that a job in 
even these hopeful fields awaits you 
for the asking. You will frequently 
have to compete with able, experi- 
enced workers now unemployed. 
Hence it is vital for you to equip 
yourself thoroughly for whatever 
work you select. You may not he 
able to get a ready-made job. If not, 
make one for yourself. To make the 
most of your opportunities, which are 
real, though limited in number, you 
must think harder, Work harder, and 
live more adventurously than most 
Americans have been doing. 


The New Mass Production 


The past twenty years has taught 
us how to produce most goods cheaply 
and in great volume. But we have yet 


to apply mass production technique to 
two vast fields that must soon add 
enormously to the comfort of living. 
Here, perhaps, is the widest variety 
of opportunities for new careers. In 
the near future, hundreds of thou- 
sands of trained young people will be 
absorbed in every phase of the mass 
production of homes and of air condi- 
tioning equipment. 
I. The New Housing 

During the next ten years, billions 
of dollars will be spent on housing 
alone. The old style of house—shod- 
dily built, badly designed, and good 
for only five or ten years, thanks to 
scandalous profiteering in the build- 
ing trade—gives way to the new. You 
now approaching your twenties will 
soon be able to buy at small cost an 
attractive, comfortable home, good for 
a lifetime or more, far from the sor- 
rowful shacks that are an eyesore to 
the American countryside today. To- 
morrow’s home will be prefabricated, 
and fashioned in a new and better way 
from structural steel, structural glass. 
new types of wood construction, ce- 
ment, fibre board, and insulation ma- 
terial. It will be built of more 
enduring and cheaper _ substances, 
produced in central factories on the 
most efficient line production basis. 

Every phase of the new industry, 
from the purchase of raw land to the 
financing of the home owner, will need 
high grade workers. Technical train- 


ing is vital. Workers must know as 
much as possible, not only about at 
least two specialized phases within 
the industry, but they must also be 
reasonably well informed about the 
field as a whole. 

We have no space to outline all the 
specific jobs. Here, though, are a 
few samples. Experts in regional 
planning and community building will 
be wanted. The new type of architect 
will be both a designer and an engi- 
neer. Real estate salesmen must be 
technically trained. More expert 
welders and metal workers—to name 
only two promising trades—will find 
jobs. Beware of such obsolescent 
trades as that of carpenter, mason, 
bricklayer, plasterer, plumber, and 
painter. 

If a career in housing appeals to 
you, read engineering journals and 
other trade publications regularly. 
Talk with experts in the field. Study 
every phase of the work carefully 
before you launch on a course of 
training. 

II. Air Conditioning 

The air conditioning industry may 

become greater, both in wealth and 


_in opportunities for careers, than the 


automobile or the radio industry. 
Within the next few years, it will 
offer openings to thousands of our 
ablest youths. The industry will 
probably grow slowly at first. Jobs 
will open up both in industrial air 
conditioning and in air conditioning 
for human comfort. Units have long 
since been established in some proc- 
essing industries, like tobacco and 
cotton mills, where too dry an at- 
mosphere causes loss or deterioration 
of products. Look for still further 
openings in the air conditioning of 
office buildings, theatres, department 
stores, hotels, and railroad trains. 
But your best opportunities will occur 
when units are produced cheaply 
enough to be installed in new and 
existing homes. 





FIRST AID TO JOB-SEEKERS 


This is the second article in a series 
(begun March 24) by Dr. Walter B. 
Pitkin, of the School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, reporting on an 
intensive survey of occupational pros- 
pects for the near future. A _ third 
article, to be published in May, will 
em “Creative Economy and, Merger 
obs. 











The following types of workers 
will be needed: 


1. Electrical, mechanical, and research 
engineers in factories and _ laboratories, 
both to produce and to perfect machinery, 
equipment, and methods, 

2. Engineers to act as salesmen. No 
ordinary salesman will do. For the job 
requires highly technical knowledge. The 
salesman must, when necessary, be able to 
estimate installation costs, to supervise 
installation, and, in some cases, to take 
charge of servicing. 

3. Market research experts familiar 
with the technical problems of air condi- 
tioning. They need not be engineers, 
though engineering training will be valu- 
able. 

4. Distribution experts, preferably tech- 
nically trained. 

5. A few advertising experts, though 
probably most air conditioning advertis- 
ing will be turned over to standard 
agencies. 

6. District sales managers, dealers, and 
distributors, with enough knowledge of 
electricity, plumbing, heating, ventilating, 
and refrigerating to sell intelligently to 
prospective customers. 

7. Architects who know enough about 
air conditioning to design new homes 
with such equipment, and who are ingeni- 
ous enough to redesign old homes and 
buildings for the installation of units. 

8. More metal workers and steam fit- 
ters, since the industry will, among other 
things, create an increased demand for 
metal, especially iron and some copper, 
for the manufacture of machinery, pipes, 
ducts, and the like to convey the condi- 
tioned air. 


Wanted: Quality Goods 


We produce an abundance of the 
necessities and comforts. (That they 
are poorly distributed, and not avail- 
able for every man, woman, and child 
in the country, is another story, which 
we shall soon discuss briefly.) But 
we -have far to go in manufacturing 
goods of high quality at low price. 
and, not infrequently, at any price. 
Radio owners, for example, say that 
they cannot find a “decent looking” 
radio cabinet that suits their tastes 
and furnishings. Many have designed 
cabinets of their own;’ still others 
have bought cheap, small sets, though 
they could well afford more expensive 
ones, simply because the less conspic- 
uous sets are also less of an eyesore. 

Here are a few sample types of 
openings for workers equipped to add 
quality to goods. Find out for your- 
self in what other ways you can fit 
into this New Era of Quality. 

I. Industrial Art 

In many unsuspected ways, the 
New Era opens wide opportunities to 
high-grade industrial artists. For as 
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the industrial codes eliminate unfair 
competition in manufacturing costs, 
manufacturers must vie with one an- 
other in presenting products that will 
not only be better constructed, but 
also more attractive. Many more de- 
signers than ever before will be 
needed to fill the coming demand. 
The National Alliance of Art and 
Industry reports that during the past 
year there has been an increasing 
demand for designers in all fields of 
industrial production. 

To prepare for this field, study 
carefully all the material you can find 
on merchandising and on what con- 
sumers like and can pay for. Attend 
art school or an institute of design if 
you wish. But this is not necessary. 
Some of our best industrial designers 
worked with products from the manu- 
facturing end, discovered a new im- 
provement in design, submitted the 
idea, and were gradually transferred 
to positions where they could devote 
their entire time to designing. Get an 
apprentice job under an_ industrial 
artist if you can. Or get into the 
manufacturing end of some product, 
follow it through all the stages, and 
use your own ingenuity to combine 
beauty with utility. If you have a 
flair for outline, color, and arrange- 
ment, your design may be as good as, 
if not better than, that of the profes- 
sional artist. 

II. Other Sample Openings 

A chemical association tells us that 
while the wearing quality of auto- 
mobile tires has been improved, the 
developments have not increased their 
toughness so much as they have added 
anti-oxidizing elements to prevent 
deterioration with exposure to air. 
Much remains to be done in improv- 
ing the quality of automobile tires. 

All along the line, antiquated meth- 
ods and inferior products in the 
leather industry must be replaced 
with known new ones, and still further 
improvements must be devised. Take, 
for example, the developments of 
“splits.” Here is a new type of 
leather in which the inside portion is 
used as suede or finer leather, leaving 
the outside for inferior uses. Thus a 
split ot goat leather is cemented to a 
split of calf, as in plywood, and the 
result is a grain leather, stronger 
than the original and much cheaper. 
This will readily compete in price 
and durability in the artificial leather 
and upholstery field. 

Again, the textile industry needs 
stylists who know not only fashion 
but market requirements as well, and 
who are familiar enough with techni- 
cal processes of manufacture to pre- 
vent their designing styles that can- 
not be manufactured. High quality 
here must be combined with thor- 
oughly practical and technical infor- 
mation. 
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Wanted: Quality Services 
I. Appraisers 

There is a serious shortage of good 
appraisers. We find it down in Wash- 
ington. We hear about it in New 
York, in Chicago, in San Francisco— 
in fact, from all quarters. The entire 
country is going through a colossal 
refinancing. Everything from the 
United States Government itself down 
to the smallest home owner is writing 
off losses, seeking new loans for re- 
habilitation, hunting for funds that 
will start up new business. But all 
this requires, first of all, a wholly new 
estimate of the value still residing in 
depreciated properties and companies. 

“Few old appraisers measure up to 
this job.” So remarks a high Govern- 
ment official who has been hunting 
thousands of men to serve in this 
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variety of skills and training, but 
most of all for the ability to manage 
people successfully, together with a 
thorough knowledge of every phase of 
the specific business. 

In general, tomorrow’s personnel 
office will develop more and more as 
an integral part of executive manage- 
ment work. Engineering training is 
especially valuable here, for the engi- 
neer who acquires personnel technique 
can combine many functions in a 
single job. For example, the develop- 
ment of the industrial codes will re- 
quire a new type of trade associa- 
tion executive who knows not only 
the special problems of the field, 
but can become expert in cost ac- 
counting, sales and distribution prob- 
lems, as well as in strictly personnel 
work. 


see 


A steel house with exterior walls of vitreous enamel on iron, designed by H. Augustus 
O'Dell, Wirt C. Rowland and Dwight James Baum. The development of such structures 
will open up a large new field of vocational opportunities. 


capacity. A good appraiser cannot 
be made overnight. For all-around 
competence in this field is built upon 
an extraordinary wealth of experi- 


ence, no less than upon clear insight 


into relative values. 

We think, quite seriously, that the 
country will have to muddle along for 
at least another year with makeshift 
appraisers and makeshift appraisals. 
At least that much time will be needed 
for learning the new factors. By the 
same token, we are sure that a young 
man of good education and blessed 
with a fairly analytical mind wili find 
an excellent career if he starts at 
once with an intensive study of the 
changing values of things. We 
strongly recommend that universities 
open both elementary and advanced 
courses in appraisal. So far as we 
can discover, not a single institution 
now offers this training. 

II. Personnel Workers 

Experts agree that new types of 
personnel work offer unusually fine 
opportunities. The work calls for a 


III. Farm Managers 

There are excellent opportunities 
on the farm. This sounds foolish, 
doesn’t it? Not a chance in a million 
to start a farm today! The Govern- 
ment is forcing crop _ reduction. 
Thousands of farmers ought to find 
new jobs—so say some of our best 
informed observers. And yet, we re- 
peat, there are opportunities here. 

Within the next five years fully 
25,000 able men (and a few women) 
can become farm managers of a new 
sort, if they measure up to the jobs. 
But the jobs are difficult. 

Here’s the situation. Tens of thou- 
sands of farmers have failed. Many 
have defaulted on their mortgages and 
have thrown their lands back on the 
insurance companies and _ banks. 
Others have lost all their money but 
not their farms; so they cannot raise 
funds to work their acres, for nobody 
will lend under present conditions. 

Now, insurance officials and bankers 
could not go into farming; yet they 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The Constitution and the New Epoch 


How Shall We Keep the Constitution Abreast of the Times ? 
By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


PRECEDING article con- 
sidered the need for making 
broad changes in the federal 
Constitution. It revealed 


the danger that various parts of the 
National Recovery program may be 
declared unconstitutional by federal 
courts. It showed how the United 
States has outgrown the Constitution 
which was set up in 1787; and that 
while our civilization has changed 
swiftly, changes in the Constitution to 
meet new conditions have been very 
slow. 

Granted the need now, therefore, 
for considerable changes in the Con- 
stitution, how can they be made? 
Does the Constitution itself provide 
for them? What does a century and 


a half of history tell us about the 
likelihood that they will be made? 


How Can the Constitution be 
Changed? 

Article V of the Constitution pro- 
vides the methods by which changes 
can be made. Proposals for amend- 
ment can be made: (1) by a two- 
thirds vote of Congress, or (2) by 
two-thirds of the state legislatures 
asking Congress to call a national 
constitutional convention which would 
then propose changes. Ratification 
of proposed amendments can be car- 
ried out either by the action of three- 
fourths of the state legislatures them- 
selves or by that of conventions called 
in the state for that purpose. 

As we showed in the preceding arti- 
cle, however, the Constitution has also 
been changed during the past years in 
other ways—by new legislation, by 
the decisions of courts, and by the 
customs which have come to have the 
force of law. 

It is clear, therefore, that the 
people have the power to amend the 
Constitution by having their state 
legislatures apply to Congress for a 
national constitutional convention. 
This method, however, has never yet 
been used. 


Change by Amendment 

In the hundred and forty-seven 
years of history since the Constitu- 
tion was made and ratified, while 
thousands of proposed amendments 
were introduced in Congress, only 
twenty-one were adopted. The first 
ten were ratified almost immediately 
after the original constitution went 
into effect. The Eleventh came in 
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1798, the Twelfth in 1804. For 
sixty-one years after the Twelfth, not 
a single change was made in the Con- 
stitution. Then, as a_ result of 
changed conditions caused by the 
Civil War, the Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments’ were 
passed in rapid succession. After 
this, forty-three years more elapsed 
before the Sixteenth Amendment, that 
providing for an income tax, was 
passed. Then followed the Seven- 
teenth, providing for the direct elec- 
tion of senators; the Eighteenth, im- 
posing prohibition; the Nineteenth, 
conferring the right to vote upon 
women; the Twentieth (1933), pro- 
viding for a change in the convening 
of Congress; and the Twenty-first, 
repealing the prohibition amendment. 

Careful study of this century and a 
half shows that most of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution came only 
after a long, tedious process. The 
chief reason for delay was the diffi- 
culty in persuading Congress to sub- 
mit proposals for amendment. For 
example: 


(a) In 1895, although Congress had 
passed the Income Tax Law and cer- 
tainly a considerable percentage of the 
people wanted it, the Supreme Court held 
that it was unconstitutional. Eighteen 
years elapsed before the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment providing for the income tax was 
finally proposed and ratified. 

(b) Although the women’s suffrage 
amendment was introduced in Congress in 
1878, not until forty-two years later did it 
become a part of the Constitution. 

(c) The elimination of the “lame-duck” 
Congress was accepted as a_ desirable 
change in’ our fundamental law many 
years ago. Nevertheless the change was 
not put into the Constitution until 1933. 


During all these years, then, 
twenty-one amendments have been 
added to the Constitution. All of the 
proposals were made by a two-thirds 
vote of Congress. In only one in- 
stance, the Twenty-first Amendment, 
did the people directly ratify the pro- 
posal through state conventions 
elected for the specific purpose. 


Advantages of a Constitutional 
Convention 

Many political scientists agree that 
the only adequate method of revision 
of the Constitution is by means of a 
new national constitutional conven- 
tion. They insist that direct popular 
participation by the people as a 
whole, although it may be awkward 
and difficult, is the only way of pro- 


ducing a really thorough revision. 
Granted, these scholars say, that it 
would be slow and expensive and that 
without doubt it would produce con- 
flicts, nevertheless there seems no 
other method that will bring about 
adequate revision of the Constitution. 

Since the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the states must request such a con- 
vention, local groups of the people 
would have to exert pressure upon 
their legislatures to force them to ask 
Congress to call a constitutional con- 
vention. For this to happen, there 
must be systematic adult education, 
and public opinion must be focussed 
on the problem. 

If such a convention were called it 
appears that the people could pro- 
pose whatever changes they wished, 
except that a state could not be de- 
prived of its representation in the 
Senate without its consent. 


What Changes Are Proposed? 

If a constitutional convention were 
called, what types of changes would 
be proposed to it? Of course they 
would come from a great variety of 
people holding very different eco- 
nomic and political views. In the 
short space of this article we cannot 
present a full picture of these differ- 
ing opinions. About all that can be 
done is to list the chief changes that 
have been proposed. 


1. Point of View 

First, note that critical students of 
the Constitution present the need for 
building a whole new point of view 
about it. Government, they say, is 
an administrative enterprise; it is a 
positive going concern. It should be 
run by experts, by scientists. Hence 
the Constitution should provide an 
outline of rules under which these ex- 
perts could work. On the contrary, 
the existing one is a set of restric- 
tions and taboos. The Constitution 
should rightly be respected as the 
framework of our governmental and 
legal system, but it should not be re- 
garded as a sacred, unchangeable 
document. Like any other institution. 
it should be changed to fit the needs 
of the times. 


2. Political Changes Proposed 

1. Many suggest that the method 
of amending the Constitution itself 
should be more flexible; if a majority 
of the people want a change, it should 
be possible for the change to-be made 
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immediately. Here are the chief pro- 
posals for increasing flexibility: 


(a) Provide that Congress could sub- 
mit proposed amendments by mere ma- 
jority vote of the members of Congress. 

(b) Making the Constitution more 
democratic by giving the people them- 
selves direct participation in the proposal 
and ratification of amendments. As long 
ago as 1912, the elder Senator La Follette 
suggested that amendments might be pro- 
posed on application of ten states, either 
by legislative resolution or by popular ma- 
jority vote, and might be ratified by a 
majority of the electors voting in a ma- 
jority of the states. 

(c) Require the members of at least 
one house in each of the ratifying 
legislatures to be elected after the 
amendment was proposed. 

(d) Grant power of ratification 
to special state conventions elected 
by direct popular vote. (This was 
done in the case of the Twenty-first 
Amendment.) 


Other political changes pro- 
posed include the following. 
Obviously, these proposals are 
not all of equal merit and would 
require careful study to formu- 
late a consistent and workable 
form of government. 


2. Provide for the direct election 
of the President, thus doing away 
with the electoral college. (An 
amendment for this purpose has 
just been approved in principle by 
President Roosevelt.) 

3. Provide proportional voting 
for members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (doing away with Con- 
gressional districts in the states), 
so that each body of minority opin- 
ion can exercise its voice in the 
House. 

4. Abolish the fixed term for the 
presidency, providing that a new 
President be elected whenever the 
major policies of the Administra- 
tion are no longer accepted by the 
Congress. (This is done in most 
European republican forms of gov- 
ernment now.) 

5. Elect the entire Senate at one 
time, abolishing the present method 
of electing one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Senate each two years. 

6. Reduce the size of Congress. Some 
authorities prefer a body of approximately 
fifty; some would set up a “board of 
directors” or small council to serve for 
short terms. All technical administration 
would be delegated to experts and com- 
mittees of technicians. 

7. Abolish the present arrangement of 
forty-eight states and create a small num- 
ber of regional states—for example, nine, 
each having four to six elected representa- 
tives to form the Board of Directors of the 
United States. This board would select 
from among its members a president and 
would appoint all federal, judicial, and 
other officers from a trained civil service. 
The board would control legislation and 
would have authority to settle all national 
and international problems. A _ similar 
system would be set up in each of the 
regional states. 

8. Abolish the present complicated sys- 
tem of federal, state, county, and munici- 
pal administration with its conflicting and 
cumbersome jurisdictions. Create in its 
place an efficient, direct scheme of scien- 
tific government. 

9. Base the organization of government 
upon actual working economic groups— 
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for example, employers’ associations, labor 
unions, professional associations, and the 
like. 


3. Economic-Social Changes Pro- 
posed. 


1. Redefine and make explicit the pow- 
ers of the federal government and those 
of the states in the economic field. 

2. Forbid the acquisition and control of 
colonies and dependencies. 

3. Restate and make clear the power of 
the federal government to regulate inter- 
state commerce, making the power larger 
or narrower according to the desires of 
the people. 

4. Create a federal educational depart- 
ment giving it full control over all schools 
and educational matters. 
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5. Provide that all large business enter- 
prises be governed by a board of directors, 
one-half of which represents owners, and 
the other half represents employees. 

6. Provide that no inheritance greater 
than a stipulated sum can be acquired. 
(Many would set this at a comparatively 
small amount, such as $250,000.) 

7. Provide state protection for all needy 
citizens over a given age; also for the 
crippled, blind, and otherwise incapaci- 
tated. 

8. Make marriage and divorce a prob- 
lem for federal legislation and control. 

9. Guarantee economic liberty: 

(a) by establishing economic rights in 
place of the existing political rights; such 
rights would be: the right to the full 
fruits of one’s labor, the right to economic 
security, the right to education, and the 
right to leisure. 

(b) by abolishing freedom to compete 
in commerce and industry, i.e., “laissez- 
faire.” 

(c) by basing the Constitution upon the 
idea that the rights of the social group 
predominate over the rights of the in- 
dividual. 

10. Guarantee social security: 
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(a) by social insurance, health insur- 
ance, old age insurance, unemployment 
pensions, and the like. 

(b) by developing adult education. 

11. Clarify, through a new interpreta- 
tion, the ideas of persona! liberty and 
private property. 

(a) Interpret freedom in terms of so- 
cial control and not in terms of individual 
right to exploit. 

(b) Some students propose constitu- 
tional changes which would put enter- 
prises that serve a fundamental social 
need under public ownership, controlling 
the basic means of production publicly as 
is done today with municipal water sup- 
plies, the national post office, and the like. 

(c) Leave a large place for individual 
initiative and invention, for the stimula- 
tion of creative ingenuity within 
certain fields of private ownership 
of property. 

(d) Permit individuals to accu- 
mulate moderate wealth but re- 
strict the opportunity for developing 
large fortunes through speculation 
and various non-service-rendering 
methods, 

13. One note rings out through all 
the proposals for far-reaching con- 
stitutional revision—that is, that 
the national economic life should be 
planned and operated as a technical 
enterprise. 

(a) It should be planned so as to 
eliminate speculation. 

(b) The scheme of administering 
it through some kind of regional 
organization should be set up to 
provide for the benefit and security 
of all the people. 

(c) Credit, banking, and money 
should be socially controlled. 

(d) The whole scheme of pro- 
posals is based upon the idea that 
“the state must arbitrate economic 
problems, must conscript the ser- 
vices of citizens in peace as well as 
war, must devise means of co- 
ordinating economic services, and 
guarantee that these services are a 
matter of public policy.” 
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Your Chances 
(Continued from page 15) 


had to keep up the defaulted farms 
somehow, in order to save them from 
going to rack and ruin. Only by run- 
ning them could the mortgage holders 
hope to get back their money. So 
they sought managers. Most farmers 
who applied failed because they 
lacked business training. Most city 
men who sought the jobs failed be- 
cause they didn’t know a radish from 
a silo. Hardly one man in a thou- 
sand combined farm lore with man- 
ager lore. As far as we can learn, 
there are not more than forty men in 
the country filling this new job with 
outstanding success. 

What must one do to prepare for 
such work? ‘Well, you must begin 

(Concluded on page 27) 





By KENNETH M. GOULD 
Public Utilities on the Defensive 


= =HE publication of some letters 

from the record of the Federal 

Trade Commission’s _ investigation 

of public utilities companies has 
brought to a crisis the conflict between 
private owners of utilities corporations 
and advocates of government ownership 
which has been gathering intensity, both 
locally and nationally for several years 
past, and particularly since the presi- 
dential campaign of 1932. These _let- 
ters, written in 1927 and 1928, were 
from Warren T. Thayer, a State Sen- 
ator in the New York Legislature to 
officials of the Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, one of two great holding 
companies which control most of the 
power output of the state. Mr. Thayer 
was himself part owner of a small power 
company in Chateaugay, his home dis- 
trict near the St. Lawrence River, which 
he had sold to the Associated. He has 
been a legislator for many years, and 
during much of that time chairman of 
State Senate’s Committee on Public Ser- 
vice, to which all utilities bills are sub- 
mitted. The letters clearly indicated 
that he had received certain sums as “ex- 
pense money” from the Associated for 
his services in a local election to secure 
the passage of an electric franchise, and 
had influenced legislation at Albany in 
favor of the utilities. In one letter he 
said: “I hope my work during the past 
session was satisfactory to your com- 
pany, not so much for the new legisla- 
tion enacted, but from the fact that 
many detrimental bills which were in- 
troduced we were able to kill in my com- 
mittee.” 

The authenticity of the letters has not 
been questioned, though officials of the 
companies deny that any bribery was 
involved. They leave no room for doubt, 
however, that there has been a close in- 
ter-relation between utilities companies 
and the workings of state and municipal 
regulation of utilities. Coupled with 
many similar revelations from investiga- 
tions by the Federal Trade Commission, 
it has been proved that utilities interests 
have gone to extreme lengths of propa- 
ganda, if not direct corruption, to defeat 
efforts for government ownership. Col- 
lege professors have been hired to write 
books and make speeches. Propaganda 
has been insinuated into newspapers and 
public school textbooks—all to build up 
in the public mind an opinion that pub- 
licly owned utilities are more expensive 
and less efficient than private companies. 

The Thayer letters appear at a mo- 
ment when Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man of New York is locked in a bitter 
battle with the power companies over 
legislation he has recommended to the 
Legislature. The Governor, Democratic 
successor and friend of President Roose- 
velt and Ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
is vigorously carrying on the power 
policies which they initiated at Albany. 
He has submitted a _ twelve-point pro- 
gram embodied in specific bills. Most 
important of these bills are those (1) 
Authorizing the State Public Service 
Commission to fix temporary rates for 
gas and electric service to bring imme- 
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diate savings to consumers, without wait- 
ing for the long-drawn-out and expensive 
process of hearings and litigation by 
which the utilities have been able to post- 
pone acton almost indefinitely. (2) Giv- 
ing the Commission direct control over 
holding companies and their “affiliated in- 
terests” as well as over operating com- 
panies. (It is the financial manipulations 
of the holding companies which have so 
often in recent years destroyed the in- 
terests of both consumers and small in- 
vestors, while piling up enormous profits 
in stock deals for a few insiders like 
Samuel Insull, the Chicago magnate now 
hopelessly fleeing from U. S. indictment 
through the Mediterranean Sea.) (3) 
Permitting municipalities to furnish gas 
and electric services to their residents, 
after a referendum election by the people. 
Governor Lehman made clear in a radio 
appeal for his program that he does not 
contemplate municipal ownership in all 
cases. Companies which gave good ser- 
vice and fair rates would have nothing 
to fear. Nor will any municipality rush 
headlong into the heavy bond issues nec- 
essary to build duplicating generating 
plants and transmission lines. But the 
bill would give the public a chance to 
protect itself against unfair rates, and 
if necessary, to condemn and take over 
existing facilities. 

Public utilities in the United States 
have been regulated mainly by state pub- 
lic service commissions, which have, how- 
ever, been subject to many legal re- 
strictions, and which have often been 
nullified by the fact that many of their 
members and officials have been men 
formerly connected with private utilities, 
and sometimes, as has been shown, di- 
rectly in their pay. In the national field, 
the Federal Power Commission has been 
entrusted with the oversight of hydro- 
electric power sites on public property, 
but has frequently been unable to pre- 
vent long-term leases of such sites to 
private companies on terms decidedly dis- 
advantageous to the Government. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, taking advanced ground 
on this question, has favored the setting 
up of four great “yardsticks” of electric 
power production in various parts of the 
country, to be run by the Government 
at a moderate profit as a demonstra- 
tion that private utilities in those sections 
were exploiting the public. These are at 
Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, the Colum- 
bia River, and the St. Lawrence. 

The huge Muscle Shoals plant and its 
supporting plant at Norris Dam (Schol., 
Mach 17) are now part of the great 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s program un- 
der the direction of Arthur E. Morgan. 
Power generated there may be sold to 
municipalities within the valley at rates 
substantially lower than those of the ex- 
isting private utilities. When the TVA 
was created, the Alabama Power Com- 
pany immediately cut its own rates, and 
has fought all elections in which munici- 
palities were voting on the purchase of 
public power. The city of Knoxville 
voted to accept the TVA’s offer, but 
the city of Birmingham defeated it. 

The recent defeat by the U. S. Senate 
of ratification of the St. Lawrence treaty 
with Canada is intimately connected with 
the power conflict. The construction of 
the proposed dams on the St. Lawrence 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


“The greatest bulwark of the status 
quo” is what Howard K. Beale of the 
American Historical Association calls 
U. S. schools, saying that they are domi- 
nated by selfish business interests which 
seek “indoctrination of pupils and teachers 
with concepts that will silence criticism 
of business and its methods and insure 
large profits for the future.” 


The question of radio control was chosen 
by the National Forensic League, high 
school honor society, for its subject in 
high school debates this year. . . . Colum- 
bia Broadcasting system refused to carry 
the national championship debate on the 
air this year. . . CBS says its schedules 
are crowded and that anyhow they had a 
debate on radio control last November.... 

e 


Abuse of backward races by “civilized” 
nations is an issue so full of pros and 
cons that no one can be blamed for feel- 
ing a bit bewildered about it... . But 
now a publication by the University of 
Chicago Press describes a method of deal- 
ing with primitive people which seems not 
only sane but fairly successful. . . . Like 
most successful solutions, it strikes a com- 
promise. ... “Island India Goes to School” 
is the name. . . . The Dutch East Indies 
are the locale. “Native education 
taught the people how to live,” the authors 
say, “but modern education is teaching 
them how to live longer.” . . . They believe 
that in both government and education, 
today’s tendency is toward more protec- 
tion and less exploitation. . . . The report 
advises against attempts to change habits 
of character, clothes, or religion. . . . It 
believes in fostering native arts and crafts 
and cultures. ... And it suggests teaching 
that will improve the standard of living. 


Listen to the Economics of the New 
Deal, from half-past five to six, Eastern 
Standard Time, on Saturdays, while you 
are waiting for supper. ... There hasn’t 
been a better collection of speakers in a 
single radio series for a long time... . 
For the lectures you missed, write The 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 
East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


Broadcasting in the United States, is- 
sued by the National Association of 
Broadcasters, was especially prepared for 
high school debaters, by and in the in- 
terests of private groups who are mak- 
ing profits in the commercialization of 
the air. The publication contains many 
inaccuracies, so the high school debater 
should use it warily if at all. 


See “The Consumer vs. The NRA,” a 
series begun by James Rorty in the Na- 
tion, March 4th. . . . This is required read- 
ing for all .consumers. 


e 
Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, in the Febru- 


ary School Life, suggests how you can 
learn in school how to buy economically. 








(favored by Governor Lehman and the 
President) would make possible cheap 
power to citizens: of New York state 
and the Northeast, and has therefore 
been opposed by the Niagara-Hudson 
and other utilities groups, whose lobbies 
influenced many Senators to vote against 
ratification. 
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Who's Who in the News 


LABOR LEADER 


Next to Roosevelt, more than any other 
single man William A. Collins deserves 
credit for restoring harmony to the auto- 

mobile industry. If, 
on the other hand, 
the workmen do not 
get a fair deal in 
the settlement, Wil- 
liam A. Collins de- 
serves most of the 
blame. 

This former Yon- 
kers street-car con- 
ductor was chosen 
by the American 
Federation of Labor 
to organize unions 
in the automobile 

industry. In 1925 he found the men in- 
different, but in the last year they were 
ready for a union, any kind of a union. 
As in other industries, there was some- 
thing of a dog-fight between conservative 
and radical labor factions to win the right 
to represent the bulk of the workers. 
Collins pulled down the largest stack for 
the conservative A. F. of L. in auto fac- 
tories from Toledo to Milwaukee. 

He was the man who suggested that 
Roosevelt check the company pay rolls 
against the list of union members to de- 
cide whether or not the A. F. of L. union 
was truly representative of most auto 
workers. Roosevelt seized on this idea, 
which ended the deadlock with the manu- 
facturers. 

Unlike most labor leaders, he appears 
to be a scholar as well as a fighter. His 
manner is quiet, but at the same time it 
is suggestive of great force. He is husky 
and a ready talker. 

Twenty years ago, Samuel Gompers 
brought him into natienal A. F. of L. 
headquarters after watching his career as 
vice president of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Railway Employees, 
which is a fancy name for a trolley union. 


INDIANS' FRIEND 

Sentiment was tossed out of the window 
of the Indian Bureau the day John Collier, 
new Indian Commissioner, told the red- 

skins that he could 
do nothing for them 
unless they were 
willing to do some- 
thing for themselves. 
At the same time, 
there is not a more 
militant defender of 
the American In- 
dian, none more 
sympathetic or un- 
derstanding of his 
peculiar problems 
than Collier. 

For years he has 
had to do his defending from the outside 
through the American Indian Defense 
Association. Thanks to Roosevelt, he’ is 
now enabled to put some of his criticisms 
of Indian affairs into effect. 

The quiet, blond Californian is going to 
restore a lot of the tribal laws and cus- 
toms, introducing modern ideas only to 
the extent that they will raise the Indian 
standard of: living. (See Literary Leads.) 
His toughest jobs are preventing business 
men from taking away oil and water 
power resources which belong on Indian 
territory, and converting hunting tribes to 
farming. 

The opposition is centered chiefly in 
these business interests, and in the Indians’ 
legal “guardians” (Pat Hurley was one) 
who were empowered by the former In- 
dian Commissioner to act as purchasing 
agents for oil-wealthy Indians. 
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EEP UP your batting average 
with that natural energy food, 
SHREDDED WHEAT! It brings you 
all the vital elements of Nature’s 
richest cereal grain, whole wheat. 
Carbohydrates, proteins, minerals, 








vitamins, bran—all these things are 
in Shredded Wheat. For Shredded 
Wheat is 100% whole wheat, with 
nothing added, nothing taken away. 

Ask any coach. He’ll tell you that 
Shredded Wheat is a rich source of 
energy; that it helps build good red 
blood, elastic muscles, sturdy bodies. 
If you want to be 100% fit, eat this 
100% cereal—with fruit and milk 
or cream. You'll say it’s the best 
bowlful of energy that ever bright- 
ened your day. 


A product of 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


*‘Uneeda Bakers’’ 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE VITALLY 


DIFFERENT FOOD 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Congress Overrides President’s Economy Veto 


to the mat with Congress last month 

and was thrown. As soon as the 
House and Senate had settled their differ- 
ences on the amendments to the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill 
(Schol., April 7), they sent it to the 
White House. It contained provisions 
for restoring about $242,000,000 in war 
pensions and the pay of Federal em- 
ployees, which had been cut $400,000,000 
by the Economy Act of 1933. President 
Roosevelt shot the measure back to Con- 
gress without his signature, and in the en- 
velope there was a 3000-word veto message. 

The President explained that he had 
vetoed the bill not merely because its 
appropriations would throw the regular 
budget out of balance but also as a mat- 
ter of principle. “You and I are con- 
cerned,” he wrote, “with the principles 
herein enunciated. I trust that the Con- 
gress will continue to cooperate with me 
in our common effort to restore general 
prosperity and relieve distress.” 

Less than an hour after receiving this 
message, the House voted by an over- 
whelming majority to override the veto. 
Administration leaders did their best to 
turn the tide, but they were disastrously 
defeated. Only two Republicans and 70 
Democrats voted against overriding the 
veto, 209 Democrats being joined by 97 
Republicans in their revolt against the 
White House. 

Though routed by the House, Admin- 
istration forces on Capitol Hill still 
hoped to prevail in the Senate. Their 
hopes were not long lived. For the most 
stalwart efforts to keep the Senators in 
line were unavailing, and after a day of 
debate all the Republicans and 29 of the 
Democrats voted to override the veto, 
thus making the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill law without the 
President’s signature. 

What President Roosevelt’s view of 
this development was could not be 
learned, for he left for a trip on Vincent 
Astor’s yacht shortly after dispatching 
his veto message. But in Congress Re- 
publicans and Democrats agreed that 
there was no reason to interpret the re- 
volt as the end of legislative cooperation 
with the White House. “It is clear to 
me that the President has not lost any 
strength by Congress’s action,” said Sen- 
ator Bob La Follette (R., Wis.). “Sen- 
ators were influenced chiefly by promises 
made long ago. With very few excep- 
tions there was no enmity toward the 
President reflected in the vote.” 

The best view of the situation seems to 
be that the veterans are still too power- 
ful for any man, not excepting President 
Roosevelt, to stand up against. Ever 
since the Civil War our veterans have 
been able to get almost anything they 
wanted from Congress. For 30 years 
the Grand Army of the Republic had the 
most powerful lobby in Washington. 
Then came the Spanish War and _ its 
veterans to renew the thinning ranks of 
the ex-soldier pressure group. And the 
World War swelled the power of veteran 
lobbies to unprecedented proportions. 
The amazing fact is not the repeal of 
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Hutton on Philadelphia Public Ledger 
The Result of Short Rations 


the Economy Act this year but its suc- 
cessful passage last year. 


Stock Regulation Urged 


UST when it had begun to seem 

likely that the success of the propa- 

ganda Mr. Richard Whitney of the 
New York Stock Exchange had been di- 
recting against the Fletcher-Rayburn 
Stock Exchange Control Bill (Schol., 
March 3, 17) would result in no regula- 
tion at all, President Roosevelt issued a 
strongly worded message that took the 
wind out of the opposition and stiffened 
the resolve of the measure’s proponents. 
in letters to Senator Fletcher (D., Fla.) 
and Representative Rayburn (D., Tex.), 
chairmen respectively of the Senate and 
House committees in charge of hearings 
on the bill, the President called for a 
measure with “teeth in it.” “It has 
come to my attention that a more definite 
and more highly organized drive is being 
made against effective legislation to this 
end than against any similar recommen- 
dation made by me during the past year,” 
Mr. Roosevelt wrote. “The people of 


The “new deal" Federal Trade Commission. From left to right—James M. Landis, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Garland S, Ferguson, Jr., Greenboro, N. C.; Charles H. March, chairman, Litchfield, 


this country are, in overwhelming ma- 
jority, fully aware of the fact that un- 
regulated speculation in securities and 
in commodities was one of the most im- 
portant contributing factors in the ar- 
tificial and unwarranted ‘boom’ which 
had so much to do with the terrible 
conditions of the years following 1929. 
... IT am sure that the country as a whole 
will not be satisfied with legislation un- 
less such legislation has teeth in it.” 

For several weeks before President 
Roosevelt came to its rescue, opponents 
of the bill had appeared before the two 
committees with prophecies of _ instant 
destruction if the measure should be 
passed. Besides representatives of the 
country’s stock exchanges, spokesmen for 
general business and employees of the 
Federal government testified against the 
proposed regulation. The U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce dubbed the bill “deflation- 
ary, restrictive and _ prohibitory’ in 
character.” A group headed by Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric 
Company, announced that passage of the 
bill would be “a national disaster.” And 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce John 
Dickinson, who used to work for a firm 
of Wall Street lawyers before he ac- 
cepted a government job, warned that if 
the bill were enacted into law a new 
panic would instantly begin. 

In response to all this pressure, the 
original draft of the bill was withdrawn, 
to be replaced by a new and milder ver- 
sion. The redraft shifted control of 
“margin” trading from the Federal Trade 
Commission to the Federal Reserve 
Board, made changes in the limitations 
of “margins,” and attempted to answer 
the threats of panic by postponing until 
1939 the time when the limitations shall 
apply to existing margin loans. But 
even these concessions, great as_ they 
were, were not enough for Mr. Whitney, 
who promptly began a redoubled attack, 
backed up by stock exchanges, brokers, 
and the employees of both. Even one 
NRA code authority was enlisted in the 
drive. But with President Roosevelt’s 
message to boost it, and the backing of 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission as well, the re- 
vised bill was expected to pass Congress 
without further significant modification. 


Minn.; Edwin L. Davis, Tullahoma, Tenn.; and George C. Mathews, Madison, Wisc. 
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“BrainTrust. Charged with Communist Plot 


HARGES that members of the 

ee “Brain Trust” are conspiring in a 
carefully laid plot to thwart eco- 
nomic recovery, discredit President 
Roosevelt, and replace him with a Stalin 
were made last month by a well-known 
educator, Dr. William A. Wirt, superin- 
tendent of schools in Gary, Indiana, and 
developer of the “Gary system” of “pla- 
toon schools” for work, study, and play. 
Before the House Interstate Commerce 





RAND WIRT 


Committee appeared James H. Rand, 
Jr., president of Remington Rand, Inc., 
mammoth business machines company, 
and chairman of the Committee for the 
Nation, a self-appointed group of busi- 
ness men who urge inflation as a method 
of monetary reform. Mr. Rand read a 
manuscript he said he had received from 
Dr. Wirt. 

Last summer, the statement said, a 
group of Brain Trusters told Wirt they 
planned to thwart “our then evident re- 
covery, prolong the country’s destitution, 
and demonstrate to the American people 
that the government must operate in- 
dustry and commerce.” Quoting directly, 
Dr. Wirt reported his informants as say- 
ing, “We believe that we have Mr. 
Roosevelt in the middle of a swift stream 
and that the current is so strong that 
he cannot turn back or escape from it. 
We believe that we can keep Mr. Roose- 
velt there until we are ready to supplant 
him with a Stalin. We all think that Mr. 
Roosevelt is only the Kerensky of this 
revolution.” 

To these sensational charges Dr. Wirt, 
in his Gary home, added others. He 
asserted that the plotters had prepared 
a blacklist of Congressmen who have op- 
posed their schemes, “so that when the 
time for punishment comes those in power 
will know whom to punish.” “The fu- 
ture Hitler of America is now in the 
background merely watching the forma- 
tion of the mob,” he said. He attacked 
the Tugwell Bill and the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Bill, charging that they are 
integral parts of the same deep-dyed 
plot. 

In Washington there was an almost 
unanimous disposition to laugh at the 
incident. It was pretty generally be- 
lieved that some one had hoaxed Dr. 
Wirt, or made him the mouthpiece of 
a concerted propaganda drive against 
the whole New Deal. Leading members 
of the so-called Brain Trust, when inter- 
viewed, asserted they did not know or 
had ever met Dr. Wirt. But members 





of both House and Senate, eager for a 
show-down, took steps to begin an in- 
vestigation. Informed of this, Dr. Wirt 
told reporters, “If I am summoned be- 
fore the House Committee, I shall go. 
Whether I shall give the names of my 
informers I shall decide at the time.” 
Said Speaker Rainey, “Dr. Wirt should 
give their names. His refusal to do it 
brands him as a mere publicity seeker.” 


President Signs Vinson Bill 
‘== HIS is not a law for the construc- 
Ye of a single additional warship,” 

said President Roosevelt as he “at- 
tached his signature to the Vinson Naval 
Replacement Act (Schol., March 24). 
What it means, he explained, is that 
Congress reiterates its policy of building 
our navy up to but not beyond treaty 
limits. As no appropriations are made 
in the measure, the question whether the 
building program it authorizes will be 
carried out must be answered by 
“future Congresses.” As for the Ad- 
ministration, it will continue to favor 
limitation of naval armaments by inter- 
national agreements. “It is my personal 
hope that the naval conference to be 
held in 1935 will extend all existing 
limitations and agree to further restric- 
tions,’ the President concluded. 

Just what meaning to attach to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s statement became a 
subject of speculation in Washington. 
Navy men held that it was intended to 
satisfy the many pacifist groups whose 
letters and telegrams of protest have 
been weighing down the White House 
postman ever since the measure was in- 
troduced by Representative Vinson 
(D., Ga.). But at the same time they 
expressed concern that the President’s 
words might lead Japan and Great 
Britain to believe that the passage of 
the bill was merely an empty gesture. 
As the Navy Department had intended 
to ask for money to construct about 25 
vessels next (fiscal) year, there was good 
reason to believe that the implication of 
President Roosevelt’s phrase about “fu- 
ture Congresses” was not altogether 
pleasing to Navy men. 

President Roosevelt apparently hopes 
that the conference which is scheduled 
for next year will make it unnecessary to 
complete the program authorized. 


Rail Wage Dispute Deferred 


HETHER the settlement of 
the dispute in the auto industry 
announced by President Roose- 


velt at the end of a long week of nego- 
tiating (Schol., April 7) would prove in 
the end to be a genuine settlement or 
merely an armistice was an open question 
one week after the decision was an- 
nounced. To the board of three which 
was to investigate all charges of discrimi- 
nation against union members the indus- 
try appointed Nicholas Kelley of the 
Chrysler Motor Company. Labor chose 


as its representative Richard L. Byrd of 
Pontiac, Mich., a young union leader. And 
as the neutral chairman President Roose- 
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velt selected Dr. Leo Wolman, professor 
of economics of Columbia University, who 
joined the National Labor Board last 
August. The special board met in De- 
troit and asked the A. F. of L. local 
unions to present for its consideration all 
the cases of alleged discrimination they 
could, both old and new. It was frankly 
without definite plans. 

And the auto industry was not the only 
one to cast its labor disputes on the White 
House doorsteps. There was, for instance, 
the question of the railroads. Railroad 
workers are organized into 21 independent 
“brotherhoods.” Thanks to their organiza- 
tions, they were able to resist wage cuts 
until 1932, when they consented to a cut 
of 10 per cent for a period of 12 months. 
In 1933 this cut was extended for another 
year, till June 31, 1934. Now both work- 
ers and management are jockeying for a 
change when the present agreement ex- 
pires. 

The railroads started the move by an- 
nouncing that they would ask for a 15 
per cent cut after June 31. President 
Roosevelt asked them to continue the pres- 
ent wage scales, which they consented to 
do. But the unions, asserting that a mil- 
lion rail workers are now idle and half a 
million on part time, insisted that full 
pay be restored. The managements met 
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Byck in Brooklyn Times Union 
Sparks are beginning to fly 


this move by renewing their demands for 
a further cut, and the unions tried to 
strengthen their own bargaining powers 
by requesting a 20 per cent increase. This 
immediately precipitated a deadlock, and 
President Roosevelt again stepped into 
the controversy with a request that pres- 
ent rates be continued for all except the 
poorest paid rail workers, whose rates of 
compensation, he suggested, might well be 
increased to the NRA code minimum. He 
offered the services of Coordinator of 
Transportation Eastman to arbitrate the 
dispute. 

“While I would not say,’ Mr. Eastman 
finally announced, “that the present dif- 
ferences of opinion are irreconcilable, it is 
clear to me that I cannot compose them 
as long as there is possibility of appeal to 
higher authority. It is probable that a 
settlement of the controversy will have to 
await the return of the President.” 
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25 Die in Tenement Fires 


ITHIN the span of 41 days 

New York tenement fires took 

the lives of 25 innocent citizens 

last winter. Beginning with a 

blaze on a bitter cold night in mid-Febru- 

ary, when eight persons, five of them chil- 

dren, were burned beyond recognition, 

fire followed fire until the toll of death 
had mounted to its tragic total. 

All the fatal fires were in “old-law” 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


CHILD LABOR 

The Senate of South Carolina has rejected the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 


WAGES AND HOURS 
Following the lead of the refractories industry, 
the first to accept General Johnson’s suggestion 
that hours be cut 10 per cent and wages raised 
the same (Schol., March 24), have come a distilling 
company, the packaging machinery industry, 
the steel industry, and the automobile industry, 
the last two, it is said, as an eleventh hour 
attempt to forestall strikes. Coal 
miners, acting through the United 
Mine Workers of America, have 
won the 35-hour week in the en- 
tire Appalachian region and 
threaten to strike if the compa- 
nies operating in other regions do 
not fall into line. 


PUERTO RICO 

At the end of his first week in 
office, Major General Blanton 
Winship had made as much of a 
hit as Governor af Puerto Rico as 
former Governor Robert Gore had 
flopped (Schol., Oct. 7 


“CAPTIVE MINES" 

The long-standing dispute over 
the captive mines (Schol., Oct. 
21, 28) was settled recently when 
representatives of the i. c. 
Frick Coke Company signed an 
agreement with the United Mine 
Workers of America, the 
of L. union. 


TURKEY 


Turkey recently announced a 
five-year plan of industrialization 
which will leave only primitive 
workshops and small stores to pri- 
vate enterprise. The Soviets have 
extended her a loan of $8,000,000 
for the purchase of machinery in 
Russia. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
President Roosevelt has sug- 
gested that the “temporary” de- 
posit insurance, which covers 
only up to $2,500 (Schol., Jan. 
13), be extended for a year— 
until July 1, 1935. It was to have 
been replaced on July 1 of this 
year by a permanent system guar- 
anteeing deposits in full up to 
$10,000, and in part above that 


Firemen fighting a New York tenement blaze oust. 


that cost seven lives and deprived twenty 


families of squalid "homes." 


tenements, buildings of a type whose con- 
struction has been forbidden since 1901. 
Though the outer walls of such tene- 
ments are of brick and stone, the floors, 
inside walls and stairways are of wood. 
Because “old-law” tenements are fire- 
traps, they cannot be built today. But 
a recent survey indicates that about three- 
quarters of all the multiple dwellings in 
the city belong to the “old-law” class, 
and that one-fifth of New York’s popula- 
tion lives in them. 

According to Mayor LaGuardia, all the 
“old-law” buildings ought to have been 
torn down 30 years ago. “But the courts 
upheld the constitutional rights of citi- 
zens to live in them,” he says, and the 
fire victims “were burned to death under 
their constitutional rights.” 

Without new legislation, the city ad- 
ministration is powerless to condemn the 
vast majority of the firetraps. It can, 
however, order tenants to vacate those 
clearly unfit for human habitation, and 
it can compel landlords to make neces- 
sary improvements, such as the installa- 
tion of fire walls to check incipient 
blazes, the erection of proper fire es- 
capes, and the construction of fireproof 
stairways to the roofs. Spurred by the 
recent casualties, Tenement House Com- 
missioner Langdon Post is now engaged 
in a campaign to raze as many “old-law” 
tenements as he can. 

But the majority of tenement house 
owners are apparently opposed both to 
improving their properties and to permit- 
ting them to be torn down. 


AUSTRIA 

Details of the new constitution 
which Dollfuss and the Heim- 
; wehr are imposing on the Aus- 
trian people reveal the most autocratic designs since 
Metternich. The laws “emanate from God the 
Almighty.” Big business, the Catholic Church and 
the government are to run the country, neither 
workers nor farmers being given any means of 
self-expression whatever. There are to be no elec- 
tions; freedom of speech is specifically denied; 
and the powers of the president are unlimited. 


AIR MAIL 

Postmaster General Farley has announced that, 
pending permanent legislation, temporary contracts 
will be let to private carriers provided they 
eliminate the officers who took part in the “spoils 
conferences” of May, 1930. he total of army 
pilot deaths mounted to 12 at the end of March, 
though only five men_were killed while actually 
carrying the mails. Deaths in American private 
transport flying since the army took over the air 
mail number 15. 


GERMANY 


_In an effort to recapture her fast dwindling for- 
eign markets, Germany has imposed restrictions 
on imports of an almost unheard of severity. The 
boycott seems to be having its effect. 





THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


HOUSE 


Passed the Emergency Tariff Bill. 
Passed a resolution to investigate the Wirt 
charges. 


SENATE 
Passed the Bankhead Cotton Bill, already 
passed by the House. It makes reduction 
of next year’s cotton crop compulsory. 
Passed seven bills to modernize the criminal 


code. 
BOTH HOUSES 
Received from the President a message veto- 
ing the Independent Offices Supply Bill. 
Overrode the veto. 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Charles Laughton and Katharine Hepburn have 
received the acclaim of their fellow actors and the 
executives and technicians of the film industry for 
the best performances of 1933. Laughton’s fleasy 
VIII and Miss Hepburn’s Morning Glory were the 

rize-winning films. For a novelty the jury picked 

ducational’s film of Karakatoa volcano. And 
three guesses which cartoon was chosen as the 
year’s best. 


= 
Industrial chemists expect to be able to extract 
gold, silver, radium and other precious metals from 
sea water within ten years. The seven seas are 
said to contain three quadrillion dollars worth of 
gold alone, but so far attempts to precipitate it 
out have failed. 


President Roosevelt has announced that in 
order to force down the prices of legal liquor 
and drive out bootlegging he will abolish all 
import quotas for 30 or 60 days beginning May 
1 and will permit domestic manufacturers of 
whiskey whose applications were received too late 
to be included in the domestic quotas to begin 
production immediately. Treasury receipts from 
liquor taxes have been disappointingly low. 

= 

Al Smith has resigned his position as editor of 
the New Outlook. The real reason is said to be a 
difference of opinion between Smith and the pub- 
lisher, Tichenor, on the cancellation of the air mail 
contracts. Tichenor is interested in aviation and 
supports the industry’s point of view in another 
magazine he publishes, Aero Digest. Al apparently 
thinks President Roosevelt did the right thing in 
canceling the contracts. At least so the story goes. 


A ’ 


The official explanation is ‘“‘lack of time.’ 


se 

According to Senator Borah (R., Idaho), the 
New Deal has hurt the consumer at every turn: by 
attempting to reduce the production of agricultural 
products it has raised retail food prices; by per- 
mitting manufacturers to form monopoly associa- 
tions it has sanctioned price fixing and actually re- 
duced mass purchasing power. The statistics seem 
to bear out the Senator’s view, as does also a recent 
report of the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
NRA. Borah’s solution is to seek foreign markets 
for our agricultural crops and restore free competi- 
tion by enforcing the anti-trust laws. 


e 

Connecticut’s Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
has a bright idea. Why not, he says, save thou- 
sands of dollars a year by throwing overboard the 
practice of issuing new auto licenses each year and 
issue one permanent license to each car instead? 
They’ve been doing that in England ever since the 
horseless carriage was invented. All you renew 
there is your tax receipt or registration card. 


fe 
President Roosevelt is backing the Wagner-Lewis 
bill for compulsory unemployment insurance. The 
bill imposes a heavy Federal tax on employers who 
fail to set aside insurance funds under their state 


unemployment insurance laws. Unemployment in- 
surance was one of the Democratic campaign 
promises. a 


e 

The entire city of Hakodate, Japan, was de- 
stroyed by fire last month. Fifteen hundred persons 
were killed and 200,000 made homeless. 

* 

Max Baer’s film, The Prizefighter and the Lady, 
has been banned in Germany because Baer is 
Jewish. ‘It doesn’t make much difference to me,” 
says Baer, with a blush of modesty, “but I’m sure 
sorry for the women and children of Germany. 
Too bad they won’t get a chance to see the world’s 
greatest lover and the world’s greatest fighter in 
action.” 


e 

On Friday morning, April 13, from 11 to 12 
o'clock, the Student League for Industrial Democ- 
racy and the National Student League ask all stu- 
dents to strike — war by cutting their classes. 
“All right, go ahead. Strike if you like,” retorts 
an army officer. “But any student who cuts mili- 
tary and can’t give a 100 per cent ironclad excuse 
that he was not out because of the strike will be 
permanently suspended from the R. O ‘ag 


Deaths of the Week 


Dr. Raoul A. Amador, 
59, president of the 
League of Nations Coun- 
cil and Panama’s Minister 
to Paris . . . Otto H. 
Kahn, 67, multimillionaire 
New York banker, philan- 
thropist, patron of the 
arts; born in Germany, 
the son of wealthy parents, 
he went to London, be- 
came a British subject; 
later he came to the 
United States, became an 
American citizen during 
the World War; last sum- 
mer Mr. Kahn told the 
Senate Banking and Gur- 
rency Committee that he 
had not paid any Federal 
income tax since 1929... “H. T. P.,” Henry T. 
Parker, 66, famed drama and music critic of the 
Boston Transcript . . . Montrose J. Moses, another 
well-known drama authority. 
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Social Studies Section 


France Fears Civil War Over Stavisky 


N France the Stavisky scandal 

is gradually unfolding with all 

the lurid and fantastic details 

of a first-rate detective story. 
A witness is murdered. Another 
attempts suicide. The missing 
jewels are found in a London 
pawnshop. A brilliant young law- 
yer goes mad. A woman impli- 
cated in the case is found wander- 
ing in a daze, as though drugged. 
Check stubs involve person after 
person in the scandal, and resigna- 
tions from high government offices 
continue. An official of the Minis- 


.: 





try of Agriculture is found in Fon- 
tainbleau Forest, his throat cut 
and poison in his stomach. Then a 
moving picture of Stavisky’s body 
taken immediately after he is sup- 
posed to have committed suicide 
leads the parliamentary commis- 
sion investigating the case to de- 
mand that his body be exhumed 
and examined. The movie, they 
say, shows three bullet wounds, 
one of which is in the heart and 
one in the head. Doctors agree 
that no man could shoot himself 
both in the heart and in the head, 
and it is recalled that at the time 





of his death charges were made 
that the police had murdered him 
to protect officials whose careers 
might have been ruined by the 
truth from his lips. And still there seems 
no end to the tangled skeins of the great- 
est mystery story since Sir A. Conan 
Doyle stopped writing about Sherlock 
Holmes and my dear Watson. 

But there is much more to the Stavisky 
scandal than appears in any list of the 
developing events of the investigation. The 
French people are not taking this case 
lightly. As one government official after 
another is implicated in the _ scandal, 
French popular temper: grows hotter. De- 
nials serve only to increase the resentment 
felt by the taxpayers. Frenchmen ap- 
parently feel that the accident which led 
to Stavisky’s death has set off a train of 
revelations whose implication is inescapa- 
ble. For five years the notorious swindler, 
a man with a long prison record, lived 
safe from arrest, mingled with high gov- 
ernment officers, gave them checks for 
large sums of money. And though those 
officers now swear that they did not rec- 
ognize Stavisky, explain that the checks 
were given them merely to cash, or assert 
that their enemies have faked the stubs to 
obtain their downfall, the average French 
citizen, hard-pressed by mounting taxes 
and diminishing business, tends to believe 
the worst. 

Disgusted with the whole parliamentary 
system, many factions are preparing for 
an armed uprising. The French veterans’ 
association, the Croix de Feu (cross of 
fire), has come out definitely for fascism. 
Other reactionary groups are taking up 
arms. And on the Left, too, the Com- 
munists are doing the same. One news- 
paper charges that American munitions 
firms are doing a good business now in 
France, supplying both sides with equal 
liberality. Alarm has spread so rapidly 
that Premier Doumergue has felt obliged 
to appeal to the people to be calm and 
patient, and the parliamentary commis- 
sion investigating the February riots 
(Schol., Feb. 24) has adopted a resolution 
asking that measures be taken to stop the 
movement to arms. According to a trav- 
eler just back from Paris, France is a 
smoldering volcano ready to burst into 
eruption at a moment’s notice. 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
A slight difference in temperament! 


Giant Telescope Lens Cast 


P in the grape-growing section of 
New York State, in the region of 
the Finger Lakes, there is a famous 


glass plant, the Corning Glass 
Works. For many years it has been 
making -“Pyrex” ovenware, “Steuben” 
glassware, and “Corning” laboratory glass. 
Late last month it accomplished one of 
the most difficult, and one of the most 
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spectacular, tricks of its long history. It — 
poured the 26-ton glass disc that will 
some day form the 17-foot mirror of the 
world’s largest and most powerful reflect- 
ing telescope. Whether or not the job 
was a success no one could say, for not 
until the molten mass has cooled to room 
temperature, next January, will it be pos- 
sible to examine the great glass disc 
closely. Meanwhile preparations are under 
way for constructing a new mold—in case 
the first disc should turn out to be a dud. 

Pouring 26 tons of molten glass into a 
mold 200 inches in diameter and over 
two feet deep is no easy job. It has never 
been done before. It took three years to 
get ready for the great undertaking. 
Much of that time was devoted to techni- 
cal studies of stresses and strains, but the 
mere building of the mold required months 
of steady work. And though the pouring 
required only a little more than 10 hours, 
it was the largest and the most ticklish 
part of the whole undertaking. 

Workmen were busy with preparations 
before dawn. At 8 o’clock the work began. 
Three huge ladles, each capable of hold- 
ing 750 pounds of white hot, taffy-like 
glass, were used. Suspended on overhead 
tracks, and turned with 20-foot handles, 
the ladles entered the gas-heated furnace, 
scooped up their load of borosilicate 
(“Pyrex”) glass at 2800° F., carried it to 
the beehive oven which covered the mold, 
entered the oven, and dumped their flam- 
ing cargo. One load every six minutes for 
ten hours. 

Ten months from now, if all goes well, 
the great disc will be removed from its 
mold and shipped to California. There the 
California Institute of Technology will 
start grinding a smooth, concave surface 
on it. This will take about three years. 
After that, the surface will be coated 
with aluminum, and the finished mirror 
will be placed at the bottom of a giant 
telescope on some California mountain top. 
There, along about 1939, astronomers who 
witnessed the pouring at Corning hope 
to see now wonders in space, including 
2,000,000,000,000 more stars. 
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Giant telescope for study of new and unknown wonders in space 
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SCHOLASTIC 


ROMAN 
FOUNTAINS 


ISITORS to Rome are invariably 
impressed by the many fountains 
which are generously dotted about 
the “Eternal City." Indeed no other 
city in the world possesses such fine 
fountains in marble, stone and bronze 
ond supplied with such an abundance 
of water. Yet the water for these 
fountains was not to be had without 
expense and trouble, for it had to be 
brought from considerable distances. 
The water which supplies the Fon- 
tana Paolina, for example, comes 
thirty-five miles in pipe: from the 
lake of Bracciano, whither it is partly 
conducted by the aqueduct known as 
the ancient Aqua Trajana. Ruins of 
these ancient aqueducts are to be 
seen all around Rome whose water 
needs have always been great. 

The fountains of Rome have ever 
been attractive to the artist who 
travels about seeking picturesque 
subjects for his pen or pencil. They 
have alsq provided a fertile theme 
for literature and other arts, as in 
Ottorino Resphighi's beautiful tone 
poem of modern music, "The Foun- 
tains of Rome." The fountains repro- 
duced here are from the sketch-book 
of C. J. Praetorius, and were selected 
from several sketches made as illus- 
trations for an article on Roman 
Fountains and published in the In- 
ternational Studio. 


FOUNTAIN IN THE 
PIAZZA QUIRINALE 
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College Symposium 


* (Continued from page 13) 


Daniel E. Willard 


President, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Y answer to your first question 

would be “Yes,’ because I 

think every boy or girl ought 

to develop his or her mind dur- 
ing the period of youth so that it will be 
of the greatest service in later life. A 
trained mind, like a trained hand, is much 
more valuable than an untrained one. Of 
course, I assume that the boy going to 
college is not going simply to spend his 
time pleasantly for a term of years, but 
that he is going with the serious purpose 
not only of training his mind so that he 
may use it to the best advantage in what- 
ever occupation he may take up, but also 
of adding to his fund of knowledge as is 
possible in college surroundings. 

The second question is exceedingly diffi- 
I am trying to help find 
the answer now for my two grandsons who 
are approaching college age. In their case 
I am inclined to favor one of the smaller 
colleges, and inasmuch as neither one has 
yet discovered that he has any special 
aptitude which might determine his fu- 
ture career, I think they should take such 
studies as will accomplish the resuit sug- 
gested in my first answer. 

For mind training I know of nothing 
better than the study of mathematics or 
of the sciences. Assuming that one has 
a trained mind and has thoughts worth 
expressing, he ought to be able to express 
them in the clearest and most persuasive 
manner—which means that he should have 
a good understanding of the English lan- 
guage. 
languages would be a source of satisfac- 
tion, but it is more important that one 
should understand thoroughly the meaning 
and use of his own language. 

In brief, it seems to me if I were young 
again and knew what I know now, and if 
I had an opportunity to go to college, 
which I did not have, I would select one 
of the smaller colleges and if I could 
only take two courses they would be such 
courses as would develop my power to 
think and my ability to express my 
thoughts. 


Miriam Van Waters 


Superintendent, State Reformatory for Women, 
Framingham, Mass. Juvenile Court Psychologist 


F I were a girl graduating from an 

American high school in 1934, my an- 

swer as to whether or not I wouid go 

to college would depend almost en- 
tirely on my background and family tradi- 
tions. Poverty would not necessarily keep 
me from the university if behind me were 
a long race of scholars. 

I presume the students of medieval uni- 
versities starved and froze far more than 
the suffering young people of this “lost 
generation” endure. The entire question 
of going to college should be decided on 
the basis of the fundamental driving in- 
terests of the individual. If toward sci- 
ence, philosophy, or creative work in 
liberal arts, by all means go to college if 
you can find one concerned with any of 
these things. If you are conscious of no 
great interest in learning as such, do not 
go to college. It should be recognized in 
advance that it will never help you earn 
your living unless you are protected by 
parents or guardians until you are well 
up in professional circles. 


Norman Thomas 


Soctalist Candidate for President, 1932; Executive 
Director, League for Industrial Democracy 


1. Personally I should go to college if I 


Of course, a knowledge of other ! 





Social Studies Section 


Five types of cars and trucks in 


the Bell System's fleet of seven- 


teen thousand. 


to the 


On the rear of this truck, 

there is a drill for digging 

holes and a derrick for erect- 
ing telephone poles. 


> and night, the 
telephone fleet of 
17,000 motor cars and 
trucks is kept busy im- 
proving and maintaining telephone 
service, and establishing new lines 
of communication. In a single year, 
these vehicles travel 150 million 
miles . . . more than six hundred 
times the distance between the earth 
and the moon! And if they were to 
parade in single file, with a safe driv- 
ing distance sore them, the line 
would reach from New York to 
Pittsburgh! 

You'll see them carefully thread- 
ing their way through traffic in a 
big city, or struggling across the 
soft sand of a scorching, dusty des- 
ert. They climb high mountain ranges 
... they buck the howling winds and 
snows of prairie blizzards . . . with 
water gurgling around their wheels, 
they creep through rivers in flood. 

In this fleet of seventeen 5 
thousand vehicles, you will 
find all sizes and types. Some 
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are small, with just a few tools and 
materials needed to install or repair 
telephones. Some have powerful 

umps for drawing water from man- 
bales and conduits. Some have 
a drill for digging holes, and equip- 
ment for setting poles. Ladders, 
ropes, reels and jacks are assigned 
to each truck, according to the work 
it is designed to perform. 

The men who ride with these 
trucks work unselfishly through 
earthquakes, fires, floods, blizzards, 
and tornadoes to prevent and repair 
damage to telephone service. While 
the earth still trembles, or the storm 
still rages, these men are on the job 
—defending and restoring your tele- 
phone communication— bringing 
relief to the distressed. It is such 
things as these that give the 
American people a fast and 
dependable telephone service. 
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were graduating from an American high 
school in 1934. 

2. I should try to select a college which 
gave me the best preparation for living 
(which is quite different from a prepara- 
tion to make a living in a_ capitalist 
order), and which best enabled me to get 
some understanding of the problems of 
our troubled world, and to help bring in 
the cooperative commonwealth. 

3. I do not believe that every boy and 
girl ought to go to college and I do be- 
lieve that it is vitally necessary to plan 
our education to meet the intellectual and 
social needs of boys and girls who are 
not particularly adapted even for the best 
of our colleges. There is no question of 
superiority or inferiority involved; it is a 
question of different types of minds and 


of experience. Of course we must look to 
college and to technical schools for pre- 
paring men for certain particular jobs 
and professions, but it is probably a good 
thing for the youth of America that no 
longer can colleges be “sold” as the sure 
road to material success. 


Walter B. Pitkin 


Professor in Journalism, Columbia University 
(See Page 14) 


WILL advise nobody about going to 
college unless I first know everything 
possible about the individual, his back- 
ground, his resources, and his ambi- 
tions. Generalities are poisonous! 
(Concluded on page 29) 
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The No. 1 Forehand Drive 


By JACK LIPPERT 


ERE is the No. 1 U. S. A. amateur 
forehand drive. It belongs to 
Frank Shields of New York, age 
24, height 6 feet 3 inches, weight 172. A 
handsome, strapping fellow, withal; but 
rather unsettled. More of this later. 
The accompanying sequence of pictures 
is from our slow-motion film of great ten- 
nis players, taken expressly for Scholas- 
tic and Scholastic Coach, but not posed. 
We shot ’em when they weren't looking. 
We have, besides the No. 1 U. S. A. ama- 
teur forehand drive, the No. 1 U. S. A. and 
World’s professional forehand drive and 
the No. 1 World’s amateur forehand drive. 
The former belongs to Bill Tilden, the lat- 
ter to Fred Perry. We also have a nice 
assortment of backhand drives, services, 
smashes and lobs, belonging to the best 
players. We hope to produce them for 
your examination, from time to time. 
Frank Shields is our No. 1 ranking 
amateur player despite the fact that he 
did not win the national singles title at 
Forest Hills last fall. It has happened 
before that the current No. 1 U. S. 
player is not the U. S. champion. The 
national U. S. amateur championship 


tournament at Forest Hills, Long Island, 
is open to all bonafide amateur players 
from all parts of the world. Cochet and 
LaCoste of France are former U. S. na- 
tional amateur champions. Perry is the 
first Englishman since 1903 (then it was 
Hugh Doherty) to take our title over- 
seas. 

To be placed in the official U. S. na- 
tional rankings a foreign player must 
participate in more than just the champion- 
ship tournament at Forest Hills during 
the year. He must take part in most of 
the tournaments sponsored by the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association. Among 
the foreigners who have won national U.S. 
ranking are Ichiya Kumagae and Zenzo 
Shimizu of Japan, Manuel Alonso of 
Spain, Brian I. C. Norton of South Africa. 

Shields is the present No. 1 U. S. ama- 
teur player by virtue of his 1933 record. 
He won 42 matches and lost 5 as against 
16 and 7 by. Wilmer Allison, and 25 and 
11 by Lester Stoefen. In the champion- 
ship tournament Shields and Stoefen were 
the only Americans to reach the semi-final 
round, where Shields lost to Jack Craw- 
ford of Australia and Stoefen to Perry. 

Shields has all the physical qualities 
needed by a ehampion of modern tennis. 


SCHOLASTIC 





Motion picture sequence of Frank Shields 
executing a forehand, by Owen Reed. 


There is some question as to whether he 
has yet acquired all the mental and tem- 
peramental qualities. He is still young, 
and, no doubt, growing in wisdom. Yet, 
at 24 he is a veteran campaigner. He was 
among the first ten in 1928, at the age of 
18. At the age of 16 he was the out- 
standing junior player of the East. He 
devoted most of his juvenile energy to 
tennis, neglected his school work to the 
point where he was asked to leave the Co- 
lumbia Grammar School, a private sec- 
ondary school in New York City. Then he 
went to Roxbury School, a private insti- 
tution in Connecticut, in an effort to pre- 
pare for Yale. He never got into Yale. 
Other universities were said to have been 
interested in him for his tennis ability, 
but he never matriculated for higher edu- 
cation. He continued to play tennis— 
very fine tennis, indeed, but he never 
quite lived up to the hopes that his friends 
held out for him. He was always just a 
stroke short of a champion. Maybe he 
will get there yet. He gave up trying to 
go to school, and now sells insurance. 
There was one mysterious episode in 
Shields’ 1933 tennis campaign. After a 
miserable showing in the French cham- 
pionships in Paris, whére he had gone 
with the American players to become 
acclimated for the Davis Cup inter-zone 
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for strong, sturdy development 


a one thing every athletic coach agrees upon, and it’s this: The more pep 
and energy a boy has—the better chance he has of becoming a star athlete. 

And that explains why so many coaches of college, high school and prep athletic 
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matches, he flew off in a huff and puff and 
took the next boat for America. They say 
he was unhappy over not regaining his 
form in Europe, and of not being selected 
to play in the Davis Cup matches. Re- 
turning to America, Shields jumped right 
into the tournaments here and played the 
best tennis of his life! 


Shields is an all-court player. That is 


IN SKATING 


A little 3-in-One Oil 
on the ball bear- 
ings, and roller 


shields trajectory. In other words, he hits the (Concluded from page 17) WITH A 
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to say, he can carry the fight from the 
baseline, from the mid-court or from the 
net; he is good “off the ground,” “over- 
head,” and his lobbing and volleying are 
of the first order. Like all the great 
modern players, his ground game—-fore- 
hand and backhand driving—is the base 
from which he carries on the siege and 
punches out the victories. His driving is 
full-fashioned, deep, long and at low 


complete, the racquet-head often (as in 
these pictures) finishing at about the point 


instantly. Try it! 





skates take on more speed 
While it 
lubricates, 3-in-One keeps the 
bearings cleaner—free of rust. 
tL Good stores everywhere have 


$-in-One Oil, in bottles and 
in handy spout cans that put 
the oil right where it’s needed. 
Get some now and use it 
regularly. 








Your Chances 


on to take full charge, not of one farm 
but of dozens. You must deal with 





Better Your Game 


every benefit to the 
player. Their life 
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Tennis Trophy 
for High Schools 


SCHOLASTIC is offering a tennis 
trophy to the winners of intramural 
tennis tournaménts in high schools 
throughout the United States. This 
trophy, a bronze plaque 4/2 x 5l/, 
inches, may be obtained from SCHO- 
LASTIC on application from the high 
school principal or physical education 
director, and there is no charge for 
it. Students themselves may not apply 
for the trophy, but they should see 
that their school makes application. 
There are only 1,000 trophies, and 
while applications from SCHOLASTIC- 
reading schools will receive first con- 
sideration, it is impossible to guaran- 
tee a trophy to applicants after April 
14th. See that your school applies 
now. Address the request to: Tennis 
Editor, SCHOLASTIC, 155 East 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. 











Here are the reports sent to us: 

The profession is overcrowded in 
many large cities, especially in and 
around New York. Yet all parts of 
the United States need veterinarians 
not only to control the diseases of 
live stock, but for public health work. 
Their services are, of course, most 
needed in regions most thickly popu- 
lated with live stock. There are few- 
est in .the Rocky Mountain region. 
According to some reports, there are 
good openings in Oklahoma for a rea- 
sonably large number of veterinarians 
who would be satisfied with rural 
practices and with rather limited in- 
comes for two or three years while 
they are building up their practice. 

It is estimated that 1300 veter- 
inarians are now employed by the 
United States Government, and fur- 
thermore that in the gloomy fall of 
1933, about 90 per cent of the 250 
veterinarians graduated last June 
either obtained positions or have 
established themselves in practice. 








WITH VINNIE RICHARDS 


m2 61 Cg 
See how a World’s Champion re. 


his strokes! Send for Vincent Richard’s 

free booklet illustrating and explaining 

in detail his forearm drive, backhand 
slice, forearm volley,overhead smash, back- 
hand volley and service. All the most im- 
portant shots in tennis in a form you can 
study and improve your game. Yet it costs 
you nothing! Fill out the coupon today for 
your free copy and full information about 
the world famous Dunlop tennis ball and 
racket. Clip coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Co. 

3111 Empire State Bldg., New York. 
Please send me free copy, of ** Stroking 
with ‘ Vinnie’ Richards. 

Name 
Address 











SO.. you're off to 


NEW YORK? 


You'll find the old town 
happier .. business is better 
ee people are gayer. 

You'll be looking for a 
hotel that’s convenient 
comfortable, frien and 
easy on your pocket k. 

Come to the Piccadilly, 
one of New York’s newest 
hotels. Rooms are sound- 

roofed, with plenty of 

ight and air sleep- 
inducing beds. 

Dinaes Dancing in the 
Georgian Restaurant . 
SILVI R LINING Cocktail 
Room.. serving the best at 
moderate prices. 


foes $259 "xe 


HOTEL 
PICCADILLY 


WILLIAM MADLUNG 
Managing Director 
227 West 45th St., New York 
Now ander Arthur Lee Direction 





silk string in any color or spiral and a length 
of contrasting trim. Money back a 
tee. SAVE MONEY ON YOUR RACKE 
ONEY STRINGING 
FOR OTHERS Sent post paid for 
p) only $1.00. ACE TENNIS STRING 
co., Box 15B, Brighton, Mass. 








In answering advertisements in this issue please 
mention ScuHorastic, the National High School 
Weekly. 





Student Boners 
A subscription for eight months to any 
magazine in Scholastic’s periodical service 
is offered upon publication of original 
student boners submitted by teachers. 


The spinal cord is a cord running 
down the backbone, leading to the brain. 
—J. F. OB. 


Morals were common in the later Ro- 
man period; they put them on tombstones 
of great men.—d. E. K 


We study history in order to find out 
the mistakes of others and improve on 
them.—Sr. M. L. 


The Continental Congress compromised 
(comprised) some of the best men in the 
country. —E. H. O. 


Amoebas hunt paramecium. It is a good 
swimmer with one eye and one tail, etc. 
It is brown color, swims very rapidly, 
blinks its one eye, and has a swell time. 

—E. McK. 


Chief characteristic of the protozoa 
Paramecia is that they sin.—T. C. B. 











Aside from its complete, accurate, concisely 
and warmly presented general news, the 


NEW YORK 


Aerald Tribune 


is invaluable supplementary reading on 


Economics, Politics, Current Events, World News, 
Public Affairs, Literature, Business Administra- 
tion, Music, Art, Drama, Domestic Eonomy. 


For years it has been the constant aim of the paper to 
seek out the leading authority in each field and engage 


his talent. 


The result is a staff numbering such names as 


Walter Lippmann, Mark Sullivan, Lawrence Gilman, 
Lewis Gannett, Royal Cortissoz, Percy Hammond, 


name a few. 











Student Section SCHOLASTIC 


A complex sentence contains one de- 
pendable clause and one undependable 
clause.—E. S. 


A pun is a woman who works in a 
monastery.—A. K. 


Teacher Boners 
Your choice of any Modern Library or 
Everyman’s Library book is offered for 
every original teacher boner accepted for 
publication. 


Economics Teacher: Most men work 
hard all their lives so they may be able 
to rest afterwards.—R. C. L. 


English Teacher: Isn’t it the strato- 
sphere where you can travel 100 miles an 
hour in such a short time?—M. C 

7 


The teacher heard a child crying and 
rushed out to the playground to find out 
the cause of the disturbance. 

“What is the trouble?” she asked of 
little Jimmie, who stood calmly by, eat- 
ing an orange. 

“Billy took Fred’s orange,” 
the witness. 

“And where is the orange?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Oh, I have that,” replied Jimmie. “You 
see, I am the lawyer.” 
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College Symposium 


(Concluded from page 25) 


Zona Gale 


Novelist, Playwright; Author, “Birth,” “Miss 
Lulu Bett,” etc. 


F the future is to be dominated by the 
motto seen on some small town library 
walls, “Learn more, earn more,” then, 
because of today’s condition, young 
people may well stop going to college. 
But if they are to be prepared to live in 
the new world now in the making, then 
college is more vital than ever before. 

The good life does not consist entirely 
of securing work under satisfying eco- 
nomic conditions. Ultimately that will 
be included in the good life. At the mo- 
ment we are in a stage of violent prepara- 
tion for that good life. 

To prepare oneself to make the best con- 
tribution in thought and service, to secure 
the best possible self-equipment for both 
thought and service, though at the sacrifice 
of a good job which may have nothing 
to do with either—here seems to me to lie 
the high privilege of young people today. 
It may be that this means economic sacri- 
fice for one generation, or even two or 
three generations, but there are other 
ways to make sacrifices for tomorrow be- 
side the thrilling ways of “Yellow Jack.” 

I do not say the sacrifices of war. 
Those are obyiously sacrifices which get 
the world nowhere. Yet young people 
were willing to make those sacrifices. The 
point now is to dramatize the present 
moment’s demand, which is to equip for 
an adventure beside which the crusades or 
any possible revolution would be pallid. 

And if you doubt this, read H. G. Wells’ 
The Shape of Things to Come. 


Harry D. Kitson 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Vocational Guidance Expert 


WOULD go to my school counselor (if 

there were none, to my principal) and 

ask him where I stand in intelligence 

and in academic grades, as compared 
with the other members of my class. 

If I stood in the upper third and wanted 
to go to college, I should do so. My aim 
would be to obtain a good general educa- 
tion. I would not go to a professional 
school, but to a college of liberal arts. 
Of course I would be obliged to major in 
some academic field: if I liked science I 
would major in chemistry, physics, biol- 
ogy or geology; if I were interested in the 
humanities, I would major in psychology, 
sociology, economics, political science, etc. 
If I were reasonably sure that I had al- 
ready chosen a vocation wisely, my field 
of specialization might be dictated by the 
pre-professional demands of the occupa- 
tion. But I would not seek professional 
training in my undergraduate course, but 
wait and take it as graduate work. 

If I were not in the upper third in in- 
telligence and grades I would not go to 
college but would try to find a job in my 
own community; would find out all I could 
about the occupational field in which this 
job lay, and would obtain further training 
as needed, while working on the job. 

I realize the difficulties confronting the 
present generation; their fears that the 
world has no place for them. I think 
they can rest assured, however, that the 
type of society which we are trying to 
evolve will offer ample scope for their 
talents and efforts. The most profitable 
way in which they can spend this period 
of transition is in obtaining a broad cul- 
tural background on which they can later 
rear a structure of vocational competence. 


Social Studies Section 


William F. Ogburn 


Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago; 
Research Director, President’s Research Commit- 
tee on Social Trends 

F I were a high school boy I should 

choose to go to college but would work 

a year or two either before going or 

before graduating. I should choose a 
college where the extra-curricular activi- 
ties were developed in such a way as to 
make it inevitable that each student 
should have abundant group memberships 
and group contacts. I might therefore go 
to one college for the first two years and 
another for the second two years. I 
should prefer a college where the curricu- 
lum was based upon rather immediate and 
practical utility, though not necessarily 
specifically vocational. 


Charles R. Allen 


Educational Consultant, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Vocational Adviser 

IRST, there is very little opportunity 

for high school graduates to secure 

employment, and that is likely to 

continue to be true even without re- 

gard to the present depressed conditions. 

Second, the average liberal arts college 
course gives no training which forms an 
employment asset so far as any special 
knowledge or skill is concerned. 

Third, a great many young people who 
go to college are unable to get much of 
anything in the way of formal education 
out of their course, although many of them 
do get social experiences of value. 

Assuming that I were an average boy 
or girl and it was financially possible for 
me to go to college, I think I would go 
on the theory that I might as well go to 
college and have a good time, if for noth- 
ing else, as to hang around at home. I 
might get some education and I might 
get some desirable social experiences, but 
I would not go with the feeling that after 
I had graduated my college training 
would be of any immediate help in secur- 
ing a job. 


Harry Elmer Barnes 
Historian, Sociologist; Columnist, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 
===HE problem of whether our civiliza- 

tion will prove able to absorb the 

growing supply of trained men and 

women turned out annually by our 
institutions of higher learning and profes- 
sional schools has been intensified by the 
depression, which has reduced the demand 
for workers, trained or untrained. Yet 
there has been no corresponding slump 
in attendance at institutions of higher 
education. College has seemed about the 
best place to go when there was little 
prospect of employment elsewhere. Thirty- 
five years ago the college graduate and 
the trained professional man was a rela- 
tive rarity and could usually find ready 
employment. Today, in spite of better 
training, it is immensely more difficult to 
get a job. There is acute misery among 
the educated. Thousands of well-trained 
and experienced teachers are without posi- 
tions. Engineering societies in New .York 
City alone have on their unempleyed rolls 
at least 20,000. At a recent meeting of 
the New York State Medical Society a 
prominent physician revealed the fact that 
many reputable doctors had been com- 
pelled to resort to driving taxis to eke out 
an existence. 

Our civilization is so complex and tech- 
nical that our real need for expert direc- 
tion has progressed even more rapidly 
than the recent production of trained 
men and women. There should have been 
little trouble in absorbing them into our 
economy and body politic under a rational 
social system. 


play like a 


CHAMPION! 





r; a tough match—and you're serv- 
ing. In a tight spot like that you 
can’t afford to be handicapped with 
inferior equipment. 


Make sure that your racket partic- 
ularly gives your play the breaks in 
speed ... power. . . accuracy. 


Spalding—makers of the world’s 
most famous athletic equipment — 
offers you a complete line of tennis 
rackets to choose from. 


There are models for every style of 
play in this large and varied stock. 
And a racket in every price field—led 
by the world-famous Tilden Top- 
Flite and the new Mercer Beasley. 


Make certain that your best shots 
are aided by good tennis balls. The 
Spalding Latexeam Two-Piece Plug- 
less Ball has a heavier felt this year 
— preserving its life—keeping it per- 
fectly uniform. Every Spalding ball 
bounds truly and flies accurately. 


Go to your nearest Spalding store 
or dealer and look over the entire 
Spalding tennis line. You'll find 
just the equipment you need. 
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; SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College , ay % | Fest 44th Street, 
New Yor 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
BEAVER COLLEGE 


20 Minutes from All Philadelphia arenas 
STANDARD four-year college a yeoman. Liberal 
arts, science. A.B., B.S., B.F.A. de- 
— Home economies, iinderga‘ten, elemen- 
jp! ea, health ed., com’l ed.—secretaryship, 
arts, dramati ics. Graduates granted 
teachers’ certificates, Convenient practice teach- 
Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 
. National patronage. 81st year. Moderate 
Catalog. Walter B. Greenway, D.D., 

Pres., Box S Jenkintown, Pa. 














TRAINING YOU CAN SELL! 


b in Chicago for business leadershi 2 this school 
8 


oO Administration, Execu- 
tive Secretarial Course, Stenot Accounting, etc. Day 


or Evening classes. Write = Dulletin. 


Brants Stratton 
LIEGE 


18 South Be Ave., Chicago. Tel. Ran. 1575 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


U. $. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $1260 to $2600 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Many 
early examinations expected. Short 
hours. Write immediately for 
free 32-page book, with list of 
positions and iw particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 

Aeshed vals INSTITUTE 
Dept. C285 Rochester, N. Y. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

















SARGENT tesciFscs: 


Of Boston University. 53rd yr. 4 years high school required. 


4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
ref. €. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 














TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
iz FLECTRICA L 
NG NEERING 
A BROAD, basic, intensive course for men of lim- 
ited time, complete in one school year. Approved by 


educators, one by industry. Modern buildings. 
41 years’ successful experience. Catalog on request. 
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a4 BLIS Ave., Bn D. c | 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


School of Science and Technology 
ENGINEERING 


Mechanical-Electrical-Ch emical 


Intensive Three-Year Courses 
Apply now for classes starting in September 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


EARN MONEY 


STRINGING TENNIS RACKETS 
it’s Easy—Prolitabie! We'll Teach You How! 


Earn money stringing tennis rackets this spring and during 
— a re: need stri: their tennir 
‘ennis yers new ings in 
sachete owe or three times a year! You can get this 
nese: 
String some friends 
rackets to start with. 
Earn $30 to $60 the first 
month! Write for com- 
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Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Our Severest Critics 


Dear Editor: The opinion of our 
English class is that the Graduate 
issue of Scholastic was not worthy 
of representing younger Americans. 
Trying to get anything out of a 
large percentage of it is like trying to get 
good music out of a tin horn. 

The graduates writing in this issue cer- 
tainly seemed guilty of the use of jargon, 
which was so severely criticized in a 
former issue of Scholastic. : 

The writer of the editorial could have 
got down to earth without injuring the 
quality of his material. If he had done 
so, he certainly would have made his edi- 
torial more striking and more interesting. 

It seems that Ben Belitt makes a very 
poor attempt at being a second Edgar 
Allan Poe. He attempts to create an 
atmosphere of horror, but he does not 
have the literary skill necessary to pro- 
duce a well-rounded story of that type. 

The critical essay by Anthony Henrici 
was written in terms that might mean 
something to college professors, but they 
certainly failed to enlighten us. 

—Committee On Scholastic Analysis 
English 12, Rosholt (Wisc.) H. 8. 
* 


Athletics 


Sirs: Our English class obtained the 
following answers on how pupils feel 
about athletics. 


1. Would you rather engage in athletics or 
cheer the participants? 
154 would rather be active; 56 would rather 
cheer. 
i } ype is your favorite form of athletics? 
refer basketball; 22 prefer hockey; 20 
od er swimming. The rest of the votes 
were scattered. 
. a — do you prefer to watch? 
tr basketball; 41 prefer football; 14 
pent o baseball. 64 votes were scattered. 
. What part of the day do you prefer for 
athletics? 
113 prefer afternoon games; 97 prefer eve- 
ning games. 
. Should physical education be an elective 
subject? 
Yes—153. No—57. 
. Do you think there is partiality shown in 
the picking of your team? 
Yes—131. No—79. 
Should there be a sport for each person in 
school, i.e., should there be available equip- 
ment for a reasonable number of sports? 
Yes—106. No—104. 
. In what sport is Claymont High School best 
represented ? 
Track, 92; Basketball 83; Soccer 35. 
. How many hours a week should be given to 
physical education? 
2 hours—94; 5 hours—37; 3 hours—31. 
—Sophomore English Class, 
Claymont (Del.) H. 8. 


e 
Old Stuff 


Dear Forum: Why do we ever have to 
study literature written hundreds of years 
ago? 

It would be much more profitable to us 
to spend that time reading and studying 
newspapers, current events and modern 
literature. 

—Nina G. Paul, 
Houlton (Me.) H. 8. 

By reading works of the past and of 
the present both, you may learn what 
qualities of life are constant through the 
ages.— Eb. 


Student Section 


SCHOLASTIC 


Relax 

Dear Forum: Shouldn’t school 
be more informal? 

Every classroom has rows of 
desks, and the teacher is sta- 
tioned in front of the room. It 
seems to me it would be much 
better to have the classroom 
similar to a sitting room at 
home. The chairs should be 
comfortable, and placed around 
a table. In a room of this 
sort, would students feel more 

like taking part in discussions? Or would 
the class lose all discipline? 
—Madalyn E. Hannigan, 
Houlton (Me.) H. 8 


* 
Snobs 


Dear Editor: Of course, we're all 
troubled with school snobs. Elect them 
for school offices twice in succession and 
they start telling their teachers what to 
do. They won’t mingle but go around 
“high-hatting” people. They laugh at 
classmates who falter and stumble in 
class. They are continually entering class 
late because they think they have a “pull” 
and can get away with it. They pester 
their teachers and classmates. They abuse 
privileges until they’re taken away from 
the whole class. 

Can anyone suggest a remedy? 

—Marjorie Culver, 17, 
Au Sable Forks (N. Y.) H. 8. 
Miss Marie Brand, Teacher. 


Suffrage 


Sirs: Voting is not a right but a politi- 
cal privilege. Under our Constitution the 
individual states alone determine the quali- 
fications of its voters. 

Any state can (theoretically) amend its 
present constitution, making it legal for 
a ten-year-old child to vote for the Presi- 
dent of the United States as well as other 
political candidates. On the other hand, 
an amendment could be made to the 
state’s constitution (or any other state 
constitution for that matter) which would 
permit only those to vote who owned a 
Rolls Royce or a Fordson tractor. 

—Everett L. Myers, 
301 5th Ave., Sterling, Iil. 


Word Quest 


Dear Editor: How many students, com- 
fortably settled in an easy chair, jump up 
eagerly to hunt for the family dictionary 
when they come across an unfamiliar word 
in Scholastic? 

A special vocabulary in each issue of 
Scholastic would increase understanding 
for the students. 

—Alberta Himes, 
8 Todd Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
No. II 


Find the missing words in this issue. 
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The Teachers’ Column 


For teaching students to get their 
money’s worth, School Life offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

Have your name placed on the mailing 
list for publications of the Consumers’ 
Council, NRA, and the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board, AAA. 

Be familiar with present facilities for 
government protection of the consumer 
and proposed legislation. 

Use class projects frequently to de- 
velop judgment in buying articles for 
school and classroom. 

Use typical home-buying problems, 
with classes to determine standards and 
specifications needed for different prod- 
ucts, 

Arrange to have purchases made by pu- 
pils for themselves and their families serve 
as exercises in education for consumer- 
ship. 

Know local market conditions: (1) Fac- 
tors influencing them, (2) brands and 
qualities available, (3) changes in prices. 

Study practices of purchasers in your 
locality which influence prices. 


* 

To these suggestions, it may be wise to 
add a subscription to the General Bulle- 
tin of Consumers’ Research, Washington, 
N. J., as well as a personal subscription 
to their Confidential Service for your- 
self. 

Students who are interested in the col- 
lege articles in this issue will also be 
interested in reading “Efficiency Uni- 
versity” in the April Forum. 


a 

To illustrate the difficulty of obtaining 
a two-thirds vote on amendments to the 
Constitution, ask social studies classes to 
vote on the “Political Changes Proposed” 
in Dr. Rugg’s article. The vote might be 
more realistic if it can be applied to pro- 
posed changes in student privileges in the 
school. 


* 

The changes Dr. Rugg lists contain 
enough meat for a civics group to chew 
on for an entire semester. It might be 
illuminating to ask the class if they agree 
with Dr. Rugg’s definition of $250,000 as 
a “comparatively small amount.” What 
would be the weekly income from such a 
sum at six per cent? 


o 

There are two important messages from 
President Roosevelt treated in the news 
columns of this issue. The one on the 
Vinson bill suggests that the President 
may not be entirely committed to a pol- 
icy of intense armament. The second, the 
letters about stock market regulation, 
substantiates his announced determination 
to clean up the money-changers. High 
school students should all be aware of the 
President’s position in these issues. Ask 
them: Does the President demand a big 
navy? Does the President think that fed- 
eral regulation of securities is essential? 

2 


Speaking of glamour in poetry, how 
often does the word appear, along with 
languorous, mystic, and alluring, in movie 
advertisements? Does this sort of ap- 
peal aim at the intelligence or at the 
emotions? Does it arouse impulses of 
generosity or impulses of self-indulgence? 

2 


The symposium on “If I Were Gradu- 
ating . . .” reveals the personalities of 
the writers as much as the possibilities 
of college. By covering up the names, 
see if the students can judge whether the 
writer is an educator, a scientist, or a 
business man. Is there any fundamental 
difference of attitude among these groups? 
Have your students vote on which of the 
statements they find of the most personal 
value to themselves. 


























Does “Litectus” Guw You 
a Pain in the Neck? 


If literature means just another subject to be crammed before an 
examination, if the word has poisoned you against any kind of 
reading, then you're in a tough spot. Because*today, as never 
before, when so many economic and social changes are in progress, 
literature has become an important factor in the lives of all of 
us. Keeping abreast of the times, means reading. What do you 
read and how do you choose your books? If you want to know 
more about the latest books and their authors, if playing ostrich 
is not your favorite indoor sport— 


e Saturday Review 


of LITERATURE 


is your magazine. Here is a weekly Review of current books, the 
editors* of which believe that literature has a close connection 
with life. Every week for ten years, its timely reviews, editor- 
ials, feature articles, and departments have made it a magazine 
of ideas and a forum for some of the most interesting minds of the 
day. During the last six months, for instance, readers of The 
Saturday Review have enjoyed special contributions from the fol- 
lowing distinguished men and women: Hervey Allen, Charles A. 
Beard, Pearl S. Buck, Elmer Davis, John Dewey, Ford Madox 
Ford, Sinclair Lewis, André Maurois, Ogden Nash, Wilham 
Lyon Phelps, and Edith Wharton. If you agree that literature is 
important, outside the class room as well as in, then you will 
subscribe to The Saturday Review. There is a coupon below for 
your convenience. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW Perhaps, you are already a friend of Tar Satur- 
OF LITERATURE pay Review. Do you remember reading “The 
Sources of Anthony Adverse’ which Hervey 

HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, Editor Allen wrote for Tue Saturpay Review? It 
AMY LOVEMAN. Associate Editor was reprinted in the February 17th issme of 
: Scnoxastic.. It és interesting to learn at first 


GEORGE STEVENS, Managing Editor  pand how an author works, how he conceived his 


: characters, and from what sources his material 
WILLIAM ROSE BENET was drawn. If you enjoyed what Hervey Allen 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY had to say, then you have just one more reason 


Contributing Editors for wishing to subscribe. 


The Subscription price of The “== FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY ——= 


Saturday Review is $3.50 for The Saturday Review of Literature, [Hepes from 
: 25 West 45th Street, Scholastic 
one year (52 issues). You need New York City 
oe Dear Sirs: 
not send the money now, if it is Will you please enter my subscription to The Saturday Review for one year for $3.50 
I have checked my preference as to the method of payment below. 


Bo please find $3.50 for one Cit am not enclosing the money now 
year (52 issues). Please bill me for $3.50 with the 
first issue. 


inconvenient. We will gladly 
enter your subscription and bill 

ith the first issue. Simpl 
you wi: ¢ first issue. Simply ane - cat 
check the method you prefer on 


the coupon 








INTELLIGENT! ATTENTIVE! In his classes, Jones 
was a star! But when it came to written work, even the 


most patient teacher could scarcely decipher his papers. 


Of course, Jones is an extreme case. But it is a fact... 
proved by tests . . . that most students are needlessly 
handicapped by hand-writing. For this, as well as other 
reasons, leading educators recommend the Royal Port- 
able Typewriter . . . suggest its use from kindergarten 


on through high school and college. 


The Royal Portable is easy to operate—easier and 
faster than writing by hand! It saves time in preparing 
themes and reports . . . in transcribing note books. It 
substitutes neat, legible accuracy—for hurried, hard- 


to-read scrawls. 


Choose your Royal Portable, the finest of home-sized 


typewriters, from 3 handsome, colorful models. All 


are built for a lifetime of writing convenience. Prices 
range from $33.50 to $60 for the Royal Portable De 
Luxe (illustrated). Small monthly payments, if desired. 


See your nearest dealer. Or—use the coupon below. 


TYPE 50 to 60 WORDS A MINUTE .. . EASILY 
Royal’s new TYPING GUIDE shows how! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
Department S-434, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 


1. | enclose 10 cents for Royal's Simple System of Touch Typewriting. 


2. Quote trade allowance on my. Typewriter 





Serial No. against the purchase of a new Royal Portable. 





Name. 





Address. 











